





THE MONTHLY CHRONICLE. 


MAY, 1840. 


ARTICLE IV. 


THE STATE AND PROSPECTS OF TRADE AND INDUSTRY—SECOND 
ARTICLE. 


In a former article, we endeavored to explain the causes of that 
crisis, in the commercial affairs of this country, which still extends 
its influence throughout al! the branches of trade and industry. We 
attempted, also, to show that this crisis was distinguished, by peculiar 
circumstances, from the ordinary mercantile reverses, which arise 
from an unfavorable balance of trade, or from an excess of specula- 
tion, and which usually find a speedy cure, in a reaction of the causes 
which produced them. ‘These peculiar circumstances, in rendering 
the effects of the present crisis more severe, than those of ordinary 
occurrence, have rendered the evil more difficult of cure, by shaking 
more thoroughly the foundations of credit, and by cutting off those 
resources for relief, which, under ordinary circumstances, might have 
been resorted to. 

It has been seen, that one of the early effects of the extreme 
pressure, produced by the causes described, was a general suspen- 
sion of specie payments throughout the country. So universal was 
this suspension, and so satisfied were the public of the imperative 
necessity of such a course, on the part of the banks, that the notes 
of the suspended banks continued to be received by the community, 
in the payment of debts, and in the transactions of business, it being 
the only currency which remained to them. Although the laws of 
most of the states, afforded a summary process, or severe penalties, 
against the banks, for enforcing spec ie payments, so universal was 
the sentiment, that a general camper sees of such payments would 
have been impracticable, and that, if attempted, it would have led to 
a scene of general bankruptcy, > de hardly an instance was known, 
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of a resort to coercive measures, or of a refusal to acquiesce, for a 
time, in the reception of bank notes payment of debts, although 
they ceased to be redeemable on demand, in gold and silver. The 
public contented themselves with the assurance, that they would be 
so redeemed at some future period, or that they would, at least, con- 
tinue to be available in the payment of debts. The officers and 
agents of the general government, formed an exception to this gen- 
eral system of indulgence. They were instructed to persist in the 
demand of specie, or the notes of specie paying banks, in payment 
of all dues to the United States; but as every class of private credi- 
tors submitted quietly to receive the notes of the suspended banks, 
this paper became the sole customary currency of the country, in all 
mercantile transactions. It was obvious, however, that so long as 
the laws afforded a resort to compulsory measures, against the banks, 
this course of business would not be submitted to, any longer than 
the opinion should continue to be entertained, of the impracticability 
of specie payments, without a resort to such measures against bank 
debtors as would be productive of disastrous consequences, not only 
to the debtors themselves, but to the community at large. 

The banks in general, by judiciously refraining, at first, from 
material increase of their issues, prevented any very sensible depre- 
ciation of their notes. The policy of an early resumption was 
steadily kept in view, or professed, at least, in every part of the 
country, and this, wah the continued scarcity of money, arising from 
the large amount of transactions to be liquidated, served to prevent 
any considerable depreciation of the currency, although it consisted 
exclusively of paper, redeemable only with other paper. As might 
be expec ted, however, among the vast number of banks throughout 
the country, there was a great diversity in the degree of their ad- 
herence to this cautious policy. Most of the individual banks 
were held under a greater or less control, from the banks in their 
respective vicinities, and those within the same commercial connex- 
ion, acted, by necessity, in some degree, in concert. Although all 
the banks, with the exception of a few institutions of extremely 
limited operations, ceased to redeem their notes in specie, they were 
held, for the most part, to the obligation of paying, if requested, in 
the notes of other banks deemed solvent. This, to banks in many 
situations, was a check upon over-issues, nearly equivalent to the 
obligation of paying in specie. Prudently conducted banks, also, 
were restrained from extending their loans, in the disturbed and 
unsettled state of the general credit of the country, on such security 
as would, for the most part, be offered, from the apprehension that 
when the public sentiment and the coercive measures of the legisla- 
tures should call imperatively for a resumption of specie payments, 
it would be found impracticable, at once, to contract this loan, to 
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meet the exigency. It was apparent, in fact, that the only prudent 
course was, to prepare, as soon as possible, for the resumption of 
specie payments, by reducing their loans as fast as was practicable, 
without driving solvent customers to bankruptcy, and by means of 
such reduction, to contract their circulation. 

Such a system, which was commenced, apparently, in good faith, 
in most parts of the country, had it been steadily pursued, and had 
its effects not been counteracted by certain operations to: which we 
are about to refer, would, long before this time, have re-instated all 
solveni banks in a condition for resuming specie payments, on an 
independent and firm basis. It would, also, before this time, have 
re-established mercantile credit, and caused a revival of the com- 
merce and industry of the country. This revival of trade would 
have been produced, not by such an expansion of credit as should 
serve to re-instate the recent prices, but by a gradual and ratable 
depression of prices, to such rates as might justify a confidence in 
their continuance, and such as would admit of a profitable export of 
our staple articles of produce. Such a reduction of prices, while it 
would have encouraged exports, would at the same time have dis- 
couraged an excess of imports; and thus that salutary balance of 
trade would have been produced, which affords an ample security 
against a foreign drain of specie, and a consequent embarrassing 
scarcity of money. Such was the natural, and, apparently, the ne- 
cessary remedy of the calamitous state of things, in which the 
suspension of specie payments found us. It was a state of universal 
temporary bankruptey, from which the community, as a mass, would 
in a short time have been relieved, and from w hich. as individuals, 
vast numbers were furnished with the means of escaping, through 
the delay of payment, obtained by them in consequence of the sus- 
pension by the banks. A qualified general bankruptcy averted the 
total bankruptcy of those whose condition merely required time for 
the adjustment of their affairs. It was on this ground only that the 
suspension was justifiable, and the early operations of most of the 
banks, indicated a design of limiting the suspension to the attainment 
of this object. 

Unfortunately, the important object of an early resumption, was 
too soon lost sight of, by the conductors of many of the banks, par- 
ticularly in the middle and southern portions of the union, and hopes 
were encouraged of ultimately attaining the object, by a system of 
encouragement to active trade, instead of a system of curtailment.— 
Two classes of operations were brought into play, in aid of this sys- 
tem. One was, the creation of large amounts of state stocks, and 
bonds of large banking institutions, for sale in Europe, by which 
large credits were obtained abroad, to take the place of the mercan- 
tile debts which were in the course of rapid liquidation; and the 
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other was, the large purchases of cotton, for shipment to Europe, 
made by the Bank of the United States and other banks, and the 
extensive loans which were made for investment in purchases of 
cotton, secured only by pledges of the cotton so purchased. The 
effect of these operations was, to put a check upon the remedy which 
was already in efficient action, and re-produce the evils which had led 
to the suspension. They produced a temporary and fallacious state 
of prosperity, by a new exertion of credit, the effect of which was, to 
check the necessary reform in prices, and to renew the excess of im- 
portations. A resumption of specie payments, indeed, took place 
sooner, perhaps, in some parts of the union, than if these causes had 
not been permitted to operate. But as these were mere temporary 
expedients, which, from their nature, could neither be repeated nor 
extended beyond a certain limit, another explosion took place, and 
with it, another suspension of specie payments, in all the states south 
and west of New York. 

It would be an object worthy of the attention of some one, to trace 
the history of the suspension, in the different parts of the country, its 
effects, and the measures taken, in the ditlerent commercial sections, 
to bring about, or to delay, a resumption. We cannot attempt to do 
this at present, lest it should swell this article to too great a length. 
The facts are, perhaps, sufliciently within the recollection of most of 
those who will be likely to read these remarks. ‘The suspension 
took onsarh in May, 1837, beginning at New York on the 10th of 
that month, and being followed up at each of the other cities, through- 
out the union, as soon as inteliigence of the example of that city, was 
received. ‘The suspension was universal, throughout the country, 
for nearly twelve months. In April, 1838, an attempt was made 
throuch a convention of bank delegates, held at New York, to fix a 
time for a simultaneous resumption, at least throughout the Atlantic 
and northern states. ‘The attempt failed, and, although the banks of 
New York had resolved to resume on the 10th of May, the conven- 
tion contented itself with recommending a general resumption,-on the 
Ist of the succeeding January. ‘The country, however, was better 
informed of the state of the currency, and the interests of the com- 
munity, than “Ce convention; and some of the banks in Boston 
began to pay in specie, before the end of April. Others followed 
the example in M: iy, and by the 10th of that month, the anniversary 
of the suspension, the resumption was complete, not only by all the 
banks of New York, but by many inthe neighboring states. All the 
banks in New England, except those of Rhode Island, adopted the 
same course, very shortly after this date. 

It was apparent that then was the time for resumption, by all the 
banks which had prepared themselves by a gradual reduction of their 
loans during the preceding twelve months, to meet the calls which 
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were likely to be made upon them for specie. No calls, in fact, to 
any extent were made. ‘The state of foreign exchanges was such as 
to require little or no specie for exportation, and where there were 
large balances between one market and another, these were easily 
settled by special arrangements, in all cases where the convenience 
of the debtor party rendered it necessary. 

This state of preparation was not produced without great effort on 
the part of the banks and their debtors, and great sacrifices by the 
latter. But it was apparent that the sacrifices must be made at one 
time or another. By longer delay the sacrifice might in some in- 
stances be thrown from one class of individuals upon another ; but it 
was apparent that a return to specie payments could be attained only 
by means of a reduction of the amount of bank loans, and that they 
could be permanently sustained, only by such a depression of prices, 
as would keep in check the tendency to excessive importations. The 
banks of New York and the New England States, wisely persisted 
in the policy of re-instating their operations, as soon as possible, upon 
a specie basis. In consequence of the severity of the pressure which 
produced the suspension, there was at first a general increase of 
loans, and of the circulation to a limited extent. The precise in- 
crease of this extension there are no means of ascertaining. But it 
was no where carried to such an excess as to make money plenty, 
or to remove the general complaint of scarcity, and in the course of a 
few months, most of the banks commenced an actual reduction of the 
aggregate of their loans. 

On the Ist of October the whole loan of the banks of Massachu- 
setts, which amounted to $56,000,000, was somewhat less than at 
the same period of the preceding year. In the course of the next 
four months there was a further reduction of 33 millions. The banks 
of New York were under the necessity of paying off a large debt to 
the United States and state governments, as well as of reducing a large 
circulation. Irom a period a short time anterior to the suspension, 
to the Ist of January, 1838, the loans and discounts of the banks of 
the state of New York were reduced to the extent of $18,000,000, 
or from $79,000,000 to $61,000,000. The circulaiion was re- 
duced in the same period, from $15,200,000 (after deducting the 
amount held by banks) to $8,800,000, and government deposites to 
an amount of more than $10,000,000 were paid off. In the state of 
Connecticut, the loans and discounts of all the banks at the end of 
March, 1838, were less by $3,500,000, than in the March preced- 
ing. ‘Their circulation was in this period reduced one half. The 
banks in the other New England States diminished instead of increas- 
ing the amount of their discounts, though in a smaller proportion 
than those in the States above mentioned. 

The facts here stated are sufficient to prove that the banks of the 
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states referred to, from the date of the suspension, pursued a policy 
designed to enable them to return to a system of specie payments, 
as soon as it could be done without producing a degree of scarcity 
which would be very oppressive to the community. Early in the 
year 1838, a more determined effort was made, particularly in New 
York and Boston, to bring these operations to a crisis, and to consum- 
mate the desired resumption. ‘The banks of New York city in the 
months of March and April, still further reduced their loans and dis- 
counts, by an amount of $2,000,000. Those of Boston pursued 
the process of reduction, with a still stronger hand. Within the first 
four months of the year, they reduced the debt of their customers, in 
the amount of $4,150,000, and in the same period, besides redeem- 
ing the notes of several banks in the city, which had been compelled 
to close their operations, (on security given by them) to an amount 
of more than $1,000, 000, they reduced their own circulation to an 
amount, less than that of the notes which they held of other banks 
situated out of the city. Such a pressure upon the mercantile com- 
munity, of course, produced severe embarrassment, but it is remark- 
able that it caused very few failures. It reduced the circulation of 
the banks of the state to a low amount, and produced a course of 
exchanges in favor of the state, preparing the way most effectually 
for a resumption of specie payments, which took place in May, and 
which has continued, on the most Gem and sure basis ever since. 
Such has been the experience of the evils of abandoning a specie 
basis, that there is little réason to apprehend that such an expedient 
will again be resorted to in Massachusetts, for many years to come. 
The same may be said of the lesson afforded by the events of this 
disastrous crisis, in New York. 

It is to be regretted that a similar course of policy was not effectu- 
ally pursued, in the other parts of the country. In most of the states 
a profuse emission of paper was avoided, and in some of them a sal- 
utary reduction was effected, but in general it was a reduction far too 
slight to secure the object of preventing excessive importations, and 
of re-establishing the currency upon a specie basis. There was an 
attempt to sustain property at something like the previous prices, and 
to protect debtors against sacrifices, by abstaining from the necessary 
reduction of bank loans. By means of the extensive loans obtained 
abroad, for a time, on state bonds and the securities of banking insti- 
tutions, a favorable rate of exchange with Europe was maintained for 
a while, accompanied with an influx of specie, which enabled the 
banks, in many of the states, to resume specie payments, for a short 
period, without the necessity of that severe reduction of their loans 
and circulation, which was practised in New York and Boston. The 
consequence of forbearing to make this reduction was a premature 
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and unhealthy revival of trade, and after a short period of apparent 
success, another suspension of specie payments. 

We have thus attempted to show why the commercial embarrass- 
ments of the country have been of so long continuance,—why we yet 
see so few symptoms of a cure—and what were the causes of the 
second suspension. We have endeavored also to point out some of 
the expedients adopted which have tended to increase and prolong 
the evil. The effects of these expedients deserve a more full con- 
sideration, and some other topics remain to be treated, which must 
be deferred to another occasion. 


ARTICLE V. 


THE FRENCH AND ENGLISH POST OFFICES. 


Tue last number of the Chronicle gave a view of the extent of 
the Post Office establishment of the United States, with some sug- 
gestions for its improvement, by a reduction of the rates of postage, 
and the adoption of a better system for securing the greatest advan- 
tage of rail road communication, on a part of the great Atlantic route. 
The same number contained the warrant of the Commissioners of the 
British Treasury, specifying the very important change which has 
been made in the rates of postage in Great Britain. The following 
article will be found to contain a variety of information in relation to 
the French Post Office, with occasional comparisons of its operations, 
with those of the British Post Office, previous to the late change.— 
The amount of receipts of the French Post Office, for the year 1837, 
was 40,382,368 francs. In 1821, the amount was only 23,692,689 ; 
the increase in sixteen years having been 70 per cent. Of the above 
amount, 1,665,987 frs. was paid for places in the mail coaches, and 
808,565 firs. for the commission of 5 per cent. on money orders. 

The expenses of management in 1837, amounted to 21,183,725 frs. 
of which was for the personel, or salaries and gratuities of officers in 
Paris, 1,226,765 frs.; in the departments, 6,851,896 frs.; the mate- 
riel, rent, furniture, printing, &c. 1,413,638 frs.; conveyance of 
mails, 11,691,426 frs. This last sum includes the whole cost of the 
working of the mail coaches, of which the Post Office authorities re- 
ceive the income for places, parcels, &c. 

The above receipts and expenditures, in comparison with those of 
the British Post Office, at the same periods, were as follows: 
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Gross Receipts. Expenditures. Net Receipts. 





French Office in 1821, £955,708 £474,462 £481,246 
a 66 1837, 1,615,294 847,348 767,946 
Increase, 659,586 372,886 286,700 
British Office in 1821, 2,038,706 645,241 1,393,465 
eo & 1837, 2,339,738 669,940 1,669,798 
Increase, 301,032 24,699 276,333 


There was no material change in the rates of postage, in either 
country, between the two dates. The expenses in France embrace 
the whole cost of the mail coaches. 

The number of letters in France, in 1837, chargeable with postage, 
was 83,348,008 ; of journals and printed papers, 50,376,029 ; total, 
133,726,037. This is exclusive of franks, which are estimated at 
8,760,000. In this statement, double letters are counted as two, and 
soon. ‘The number of chargeable letters in England and Wales, 
was estimated, in 1838, by a committee of Parliament, to be 77,- 
500,000 ; the average charge per letter, at this estimate, was 6 1-4 d. 
T he average number of letters collec ted in P aris, daily, to be for- 
warded to the departments, including journals, was 161,000; the 
number received from the departments, to be forwarded, 23,000 ; 
the total number despatched, 184,000. 

The number received from the departments, to be delivered in 
Paris, was 44,000 ; collected in Paris to be delivered there,21,000 ; 
total delivered in Paris, 65,000. ‘Total passing daily through the 
Post Office of Paris, 249,000. 

Letters are received, despatched, and delivered, in Paris, on Sun- 
days. In London they are not. ‘The number of letters and journals 
which pass through the Paris office, weekly, is greater, by 36 per 
cent. than of those which pass through the London office. The 
number delivered in Paris, is 7 1-2 per cent. less than in the London 
office. 

The time for despatching the letter carriers from the principal 

office, with the letters which arrive by the morning mails, is 7 
e’dleck - and all letters are delivered by 9. The mails arrive in 
Paris about an hour earlier than in London. There are four classe. 
of letters despatched: 

Ist. ‘To the distant departments, which are despatched once a 
day at 6 in the evening. 

2d. Those of the Banlieue, including the department of the Seine, 
and part of certain adjoining departments, extending, in some direc- 
tions, 50 miles. ‘These are despatched, some twice, and others three 
times a day. 
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3d. The Petite Poste, which resembles the London two- -penny 
post, and extends to the outer Boulevards. Of these there are six 
collections, and six despatches. ‘The charges are, for a letter of 15 
grammes, (aponst half an ounce,) 15 centimes, or 3 cents; over 15 
and under 25 grammes, 25 centimes, or 5 cents; 30 to 60 grammes, 
35 centimes, or 7 cents. 
4th. Foreign letters. 
The number of persons employed in the principal offices of Lon- 
don and Paris, is as follows: 
London. Paris. 





Superintendents, - - - - - - 33 94 
Clerks, Sorters, ‘Taxers, Stampers, Messengers, &c. 343 517 
Letter carriers, = - - - - - - 320 406 

Total, - - - - - - 696 1,017 


The rates of postage in France, are about two thirds those of the 
late rates of English postage, for equal distances. ‘I'hey are recula- 
ted, however, not by the number of enclosures, as in this country, 
“7 by the late practice in England, but entirely by the weight: 

7 1-2 grammes, or 1-4 oz. being chargeable with one postage ; over 

7 1-2, and not exceeding 10 grammes, 1 1-2 postage; not exceeding 
15 grammes, 2 postages ; not exceeding 20 grammes, 2 1-2 postages ; 
and so on, 1-2 postage being added for each 5 grammes, or 1-6 oz. 
It will be observed that the weight allowed for each postage is consid- 
erably less than in the late English regulation. [See Mon. Chron. 
p. 53. | 

Ne ‘Wspapers, not exceeding 30 square decimetres, (about 480 
square inches,) in size, are charged 4 centimes, (4-5 of a cent,) if 
sent from one department to another; but only 2 centimes if sent to 
a place in the same department in which they are published. Print- 
ed papers are charged at the rate of 5 centimes (1 ct.) per sheet not 
exceeding 25 square decimetres, (400 square inches,) whether sent 
from the department or not. Half a sheet is charged 2 1-2 centimes, 
and a quarter of a sheet, the size of an ordinary circular, 1 1-4 
centime.—Nothing less than a liard, or 2 1-2 centimes (1-2 ct.) this 
being the smallest coin in circulation, is received, but two or more 
quarter sheet circulars, brought at the same time, are charged at the 
rate above mentioned. ‘The postage of newspapers and other printed 
papers, must be paid in advance, otherwise they are charged at the 
same rates as letters. 

The number of Post Offices in Paris, is 246, viz. the office of 
general administration; 13 principal receiving, or branch offices, 
where only paid letters are received, and 233 receiving offices. ‘The 
total number in London is 237. 

The time appointed for the arrival of the mails in Paris, is from 4 
to 6 in the morning, and for their departure 6 in the evening. When 
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the roads are bad, it is frequently 7 and even later, before some of 
them arrive. Letters which arrive after 7, are delivered by the 
second despatch. 

The letter boxes are closed for the evening despatch, at the re- 
ceiving offices, at 1-2 past 3; at the branch offices at 4; and at the 
principal office at 5 o’clock. Newspapers are received only at the 
principal office, and must be brought before 2 o’clock, unless previ- 
ously sorted for the roads, in which case they are received until 3 
o’clock. Other printed papers, also, are received only at the prin- 
cipal office, and they must be brought before 1 o’clock. In London, 
newspapers are received at the receiving houses until 5, for the mails 
which depart at 8; at the branch offices, until 5 1-2, and at the 
principal office until 6; and on the payment of 1-2d. each, until 
7 1-2. 

The number of post towns in France is 1700, including the towns 
which have direct communication with Paris. The number of smaller 
towns and villages, connected with post towns is 3,700. In Great 
Britain the respective numbers are 640 and 2,000. The number of 
roads, or grand — for which the letters are divided in France, is 
108, in England, : 

The franking ge does not extend to Peers or deputies. The 
privilege of franking is confined chiefly to certain officers, corres- 
ponding with certain other officers, by a system of rules which are 
printed in a volume. In England the number of letters franked an- 
nually was estimated to be 7,000,000, of which 5,000,000 are franks 
of peers and members of parliament, and 2,000, 000 official franks. 
The whole extent of the privilege of Peers and Members of Parlia- 
ment was about 10,000,000. By the recent regulation the privilege 
of franking, by Members of Parliament is entirely abolished, except 
in some special cases of addresses to the Queen, petitions to Members 
of Parliament and some others. 

In sorting letters to be despatched to the departments, at the 
Paris office, they are mostly handled three times; first, in distributing 
them for the roads; 2d, on account of the number of post towns, for 
portions of each road, and 3d, for the post towns. At the London 
office, from the greater number of roads and smaller number of post 
towns, the second process is unnecessary. In assorting the letters at 
the Paris office, they are thrown into boxes ; at the London office 
they are laid on a table in such a manner as to keep them “ faced,” or 
with the directions uppermost, to facilitate the subsequent operations. 

In sorting the inward letters, including as well those from the de- 
partment, as those of the banliewe, and of the petite poste, they are 
first distributed, in these district offices, for nine districts. ‘They 
are then carried into the letter carriers’ offices, and the letters for 
each district are thrown upon the centre of a separate table, round 
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which the letter carriers of the district, (generally about 20 in num- 
ber) are seated, each having before him a portion of the table, divid- 
ed off by a low partition, the unassorted letters being placed in a 
space reserved for the purpose in the middle. Each man takes a 
handful of letters, from the heap in the middle of the table, and deals 
them out like a pack of cards, to the several compartments of the 
table to which they belong, putting into his own, those which belong 
to his own walk. As about 20 men are thus employ ed at the same 
time at one table, the letters cross one another in all directions, pro- 
ducing a very curious appearance. ‘I'he process is carried on with 
great rapidity, and by long practice each man learns to aim with 
sufficient accuracy at the proper compartment of the table, without 
taking his eyes from the parcel of letters in his hands. If mistakes 
arise, as they occasionally will, especially from two letters meeting 
each other in the way, and falling into the wrong box, these are cor- 
rected when each carrier arranges his own letters in order for delivery. 

The postage on all letters, in the French mail, being charged ac- 
cording to weight, the clerk in taxing them, first taxes those which 
appear to be single postage letters, laying aside, as he proceeds, those 
which he supposes will weigh over 7 1-2 grammes. He then weighs 
the selected letters, marking on them their weight, as he proceeds. 
On an experiment for determining the average time required in taxing 
the letters of an ordinary delivery, it was found, that it was equal to 
one minute to 26 1-2 letters. A greater length of time is occupied 
than would be required, if the subdivisions were less minute. It was 
found on investigation, inthe London Post Office, that the time occu- 
pied in taxing Jetters in the English mode, under the late practice, 
was equal to one minute for 33 letters. Under the present regula- 
tion, the practice of taxing by weight, is introduced, 1-2 oz. being 
allowed for the weight of a single le tter, every letter weighing over 
1-2 oz. being taxed as a double letter, &c. 

In Paris there are six deliveries of letters by the carriers, per day : 
the first commencing at 7 o’clock, and the others following at intervals 
of two hours. ‘The letters from the departments, and from abroad, if 
they arrive in the regular time of the mails, are delivered by the first 
delivery, but if they arrive subsequently, they are delivered in com- 
mon with those of the Petite Poste,—there being no distinction in 
the distribution or delivery, between letters of the different classes. 
The letter carriers are divided into two brigades, each consisting of 
about 120 men, with a certain number of supernumeraries, who are 
employed on special occasions. ‘These two brigades are employed 
alternately through the day, in delivering and sorting letters ; the 
brigade not employed, in Pelee being always encaged at the 
office, in sorting for the next delivery. Each man, therefore, is em- 
ployed three times daily in sorting, and three times in delivering 
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letters, and each delivers the letters which he sorts. At each deliv- 
ery, the letter carriers are conveyed from the central office, to their 
respective walks, in omnibuses. In London, under the late ar- 
rangement, this was done with re spect to the carriers of the general 
post only—a separate class of carriers being employed to deliver the 
two-penny-post letters. Persons connected with the Paris office are 
of opinion, that the prac tice of employing but one set of carriers for 
all classes of letters, is decidedly preferable to that of the London 
office. 

Provision is made in the French Post Office for the registration of 
letters, when demanded. As a security against the loss of valuable 
letters, on the payment of double postage in advance upon any letter, 
it may be registered, in which case, the party to whom it is address 
ed receives, free of postage, a printe d notification of its despate h, and 
on application at the office of his district, he gives a receipt, and 
obtais his letter. If the letter be lost, whatever may be its con- 
tents, the Post Office indemnifies the party to whom it is addressed, 
by a payment of fifty franes. 

Provision is also made for the transmission of valuable articles, of 
small dimensions, in the followmg manner. ‘The article must be 
brought to the office open. Its value is agreed upon, (not to be less 
than 30 nor more than 1000 frances) and a commission of 5 per cent. 
is paid. Itis then enclosed in a case, which must not exceed certain 
established dimensions and weight, and is sealed with the seal of the 
sender. The Post Office gives a receipt, the sender paying for the 
stamp. This receipt is sent to the party to whom the article is ad- 
dressed, who cives it up on receiving the article. If the article be 
lost, the Post Office pays the price at which it was valued. 

Money orders are also given by the Post Office, for any sum not 
less than half a france. Whatever be the amount of the order, a 
commission of 5 per cent. is paid, and the office takes the responsi- 
bility of its being safely transmitted. The utility of this provision 
is proved by the extent to which the public avail themselves of it. 
In the year 1837, the amount paid into the Post Office, throughout 
France, for orders, was 16,157,871 franes. A provision of this sort 
would be of great convenience, if introduced in this country, for 
avoiding the hazards and trouble of making remittances of small sums. 
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{Continued from page 33.] 
CHAP. II. 





Ar the close of our last chapter, Gov. Call, of Florida, had fallen 
back to Fort Drane for provisions, and to preserve his communica- 
tions with Garey’s Ferry, and Gen. Jessup was occupied in hastening 
forward scidiestasitia to Tampa Bay, and other points, for a vigor- 
ous opening of the campaign, in the autumn of 1836. Gen. Jessup 
was detained, by want of the means of transportation, and other 
causes, at Tampa Bay, until the 27th of November. In the mean 
time, Gov. Call, on the 10th of that month, with a party of regular 
troops, 1200 mounted Tennessee volunteers, ‘under Gen. Armstrong, 
and 750 Creek Indians, left Fort Drane, and on the 13th crossed 
the Withlacoochee. Four days afterwards, a large encampment of 
the enemy was discovered, and Gen. Armstrong, with a regiment of 
Tennessee volunteers, was ordered to attack them. An action en- 
sued, which lasted 30 minutes. ‘The enemy fled, leaving, as was 
reported, ‘ 20 dead on the field. ‘The loss, on the part of our troops, 
was 11 killed and wounded. On the following day, another large 
party of Indians, supposed to be 600 or 700, was attacked in a ham- 
mock, by 550 'Tennesseeans, and repulsed, after an engagement of 
half an hour, with a loss, as was reported, of 25 left dead, besides 
wounded, who were carried off. ‘The loss on our part was 15 killed 
and wounded. 

On the 21st, a junction having been formed between the army of 
Gov. Call, and a body of regular troops, under Lieut. Col. Pierce, a 
united attack was made upon a party of the enemy who were found 
inaswamp. ‘They were repulsed, with the loss, as was supposed, of 
not less than 50, the loss of their assailants being 21 in killed and 
wounded. ‘The force of the enemy is not stated. 'The conduct of 
our men was highly commended by their officers. Not being able 
to maintain their position, for want of provisions, the army marched 
towards Volusia. 

As soon as information was received at the War Department of 
the failure of Gov. Call to cross the Withlacoochee, orders were sent 
to him to surrender the command of the army to Gen. Jessup. This 
General having at length marched from Tampa, arrived upon the 
head waters of the Withlacoochee, after the Governor had retired. 
Being made acquainted with his movements, he followed in his steps, 
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with 400 men, to Volusia, where he assumed the immediate command 
of the army. He again marched, with the Tennessee brigade, 320 
Alabama troops, 300 regular troops, and 500 Creek warriors, to the 
Withlacoochee, and explored the Wahoo Swamp, without meeting 
an enemy. He afterwards marched to Fort Dade, and thence to 
Tampa, leaving Brig. Gen. Armistead of the army, to make a fur- 
ther search for the enemy, between Fort Dade and Fort King. 
The troops suffered much, at this time, from sickness. A thorough 
search, however, was made, of the swamps of the Withlacoochee, 
and no Indians were found. Detachments were sent in various 
directions, who succeeded in capturing a few straggling negroes and 
women, but obtained no intelligence of the main body of the enemy. 

On the 22d of January,Gen. Jessup marched, with the main body 
of the army, to the head waters of the Ochlawaha, where it was sup- 
posed would be found the strong holds of the enemy. Cooper, with 
his band of Indians, was surprised and attacked. He and three of his 
warriors were killed, and 17 Indian women and negroes were taken 
prisoners. It being here ascertained that the main body of the 
Indians were gone in a south easterly direction, they were imme- 
diately pursued. On the 27th, a party of them was discovered and 
attacked. ‘Their baggage and horses were captured, and they re- 
treated toa swamp. On the following day, a prisoner was sent to 
them with an offer of peace. On the 29th the messenger returned, 
with peaceful messages from the chiefs, Alligator and Abraham. A 
few days afterwards, several other chiefs came in, and entered into 
an arrangement for a suspension of hostilities until a conference could 
be held on the 18th of February. 

Before the expiration of this period, a party of Indians, under 
Philip, probably uninformed of the arrangement, made an attack upon 
a post on Lake Monroe, which was garrisoned by detachments of U. 
S. Dragoons and Artillery, under Brevet Lieut. Col. Fanning, and 
Capt. Mellon, of the 2d Artillery, was killed, and passed midship- 
man McLaucblin, of the Navy, a volunteer, was wounded. From 
this attack, Gen. Jessup was led to doubt the sincerity of the Indians, 
in acceding to the proposed conference. At the day appointed, and 
on subsequent days, a few of the chiefs came in, but the rest seemed 
reluctant to follow their example. Hostilities, however, were sus- 
pended, and thé chiefs came in slowly, to Tampa, making pacific 
professions. In March, Gen. Jessup entered into a convention with 
a part of the chiefs, and it was promised that the others would soon 
become parties to it. From the great numbers of the leading chiefs 
who soon after arrived, he was of opinion that the war was at an end; 
and under this impression he began to discharge the volunteers. On 
the 8th of May he wrote to the War Department, that the Indians 
continued to come in, and that they would probably be ready to emi- 
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grate in the course of the following winter, but, on the 5th of June, 
he communicated the information, that all the Indians who had sur- 
rendered, and were in camp near Tampa, for the purpose of emigra- 
tion, and had been receiving rations from the government, were 
surrounded by a party of their own warriors, and carried off. Thus 
ended the campaign in a total failure of its objects. 

The season was so far advanced, that from the heat of the climate, 
it became necessary to cease from active operations. The principal 
object was now to dispose of the troops in the best manner for the 
preservation of their health, and the protection of the frontiers. Much 
sickness prevailed in the interior, and, in consequence, several of the 
posts were abandoned. Hospitals were established, and many of the 
invalids were removed to Fort Monroe, in Virginia, and Fort Ham- 
ilton, in the harbor of New York. In August the Creek regiment 
was discharged. 

The results of the campaign were entirely disproportioned to the 
expectations which were entertained of it, and to the means which 
were provided for prosecuting it. In October, Gen. Jessup reported, 
that since he entered upon the command, 30 of the enemy had been 
killed, and about 500 were taken prisoners. In the autumn of 1837, 
reinforcements were despatched anew, from various quarters, to 
place the army in a condition for active operations, as soon as the 
season should admit of it, and the commanding General employed 
himself in forming the plan of the ensuing campaign. LEarly in No- 
vember, the force in Florida under his command, consisted of 4,637 
regular troops, 4,078 volunteers, 100 seamen, and 178 Indians, 
making a total force of 8,993 men. Confident expectations were 
entertained, that before the close of another campaign, the war in 
Florida would be brought to an a 

On the 20th of August, Gen. Jessup had an interview with several 
Indians, at their request, at Fort King. In reply to their represen- 
tations of a strong desire for peace, and of the aversion of the ma- 
jority of the Indians to leave the country, they were told that no 
discussion could be entertained with them, but under the express 
understanding, that they agreed, as a preliminary condition, that they 
would fulfil the treaty, and emigrate—that when they were prepared 
to communicate to him this determination, and would signify it, by 
the use of a white flag, a deputation would be received from them. 
They were also assured, that when they should have executed the 
treaty, hy emigrating to the country assigned tothem west of the 
Mississippi, the President would receive a deputation from them, 
and hear any thing they might have to say. Coe Hajo, the princi- 
pal chief present, said that many of the Seminole chiefs were in 
favor of the treaty, and ready to emigrate, but that Appiacca, (Sam 
Jones,) and Powell, who controlled the young men, were opposed 
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to it, and had threatened all who favored it with death. He said 
that the chiefs of the nation were about to hold a council, on the St. 
John, ina few days, for the purpose of discussing the question of 
emigration, and he requested that in the mean time there might be a 
suspension of hostilities. ‘This request, as it was still in the sickly 
season, was acceded to, and it was arranged that the Indians should 
confine themselves to the south of Fort Mellon, and should not cross to 
the eastern side of the St. John, nor to the west of the Fort King road. 
The council was but thinly attended, and those who were present, 
decided not to leave their country. Coe Hajo did not, as he had 
romised, return to Fort King to communicate this result. 

On the 4th of September several negroes surrendered themselves 
at fort Peyton, and communicated information of the situation of two 
encampments of Indians. Brig. Gen. Hernandez proceeded immedi- 
ately with a body of men to the place indicated and surprised the two 
camps and captured a large number of Indians and negroes, among 
whom were several principal chiefs. ‘This expedition was judiciously 
and skilfully conducted, and the officers and men behaved with ex- 
emplary gallantry. Lieut. McNeil, a young and gallant officer, was 
killed. One of these, Emathla, or King Philip, by permission of 
General Hernandez, sent a message to his family, to request them to 
surrender. His son, Caacooche, or Little Wild Cat, returned with 
the messenger. Philip proposed that his son should be sent out with 
messages from himself to the chiefs and people, to induce them to 
come in and surrender. Gen. Jessup, in his communication to the 
war department, gives the following account of what took place in 
consequence of this proposition. He deemed it proper to permit the 
young chief to go out with the message of his father, giving him no 
authority however to invite or encourage any one to come, for any 
other purpose than to remain, and promising only that all who should 
surrender should receive kind treatment. 

Caacooche returned after some weeks, and reported that about 
a hundred Indians and as many negroes were on their way to St. 
Augustine. Gen. Hernandez, with a detachment of troops, met the 
advanced party and directed them to move forward to Fort Peyton, 
where it was intended they should encamp. A day or two after, a 
sub-chief came in with a message from Powell and Coe Hajo, stat- 
ing that they had encamped near the fort, and desired to see Gen. 
Hernandez. Several negroes came in on the same day, and informed 
Gen. Jessup that the Indians had, a short time before, killed a white 
man—that they did not intend to leave the country—that they were 
desirous of obtaining powder and clothing—and that they ‘had 
come for no good.’ “Gen. Jessup states in addition, that the Indians 
by their chiefs had surrendered to him by capitulation at Fort Dade, 
in the March preceding, and that in addition, Powell, in May, went 
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to the commandant at Fort Mellon, and received subsistence, to take 
his band to ‘Tampa Bay. Coe Hajo had also received subsistence 
for his band, for the same purpose. Powell, in violation of his 
engagement, not only failed to go, but prevented Coe Hajo, by force 
and threats, from fulfilling his engagement. He had also attempted 
to kill an unarmed messenger whom the General had sent to com- 
municate with Coe Hajo and Nocose Yoholo. Gen. Jessup had in- 
formed the chiefs at Fort King, that he would hold no communica- 
tion with the Seminoles, unless they should determine to emigrate. 
The white flag had been proposed to them for no other purpose than 
to enable them to come in without danger of attack, for this object, 
‘They were all, in fact, prisoners of war, or hostages, who had vio- 
lated their parole. Under the circumstances, Gen. Jessup deemed 
it proper to order Gen. Hernandez to seize them, and to take them 
to St. Augustine, but to treat them with kindness, and grant them 
every accommodation consistent with their security. 

After they were seized, Powell and Coe Hajo requested an inter- 
view with Gen. Jessup, and represented that Miconopy, Jumper, Ho- 
latoochee, and the greater part of the Seminoles were ready to comply 
with the treaty, and were deterred from coming in only by the Mi- 
casukeys. They advised that messages should be sent to Miconopy 
and Jumper, and requested permission to send a message to their own 
families and people. ‘The advice and request were complied with. 

In the mean time the season arrived for the commencement of 
military operations. ‘The St. John River, on the upper waters of 
which it was ascertained the principal force of the Indians was con- 
centrated, was in a favorable state for navigation. ‘The regular 
troops, however, did not arrive till the last of October, and some of 
them did not arrive until the Ist of December. Col. Smith, of 
Louisiana, was ordered to enter the peninsula through the Coloose- 
hatchee, and to cover the country south of that river to Cape Sable. 
He fell in with a party of Indians, and after a slight engagement, in 
which he lost a few men and killed several of the enemy, he took 
243 prisoners. 

Gen. Taylor was ordered to proceed from Tampa Bay, opening a 
road in nearly an eastern direction, and to establish posts on the 
Kissimmee, and at the head of Pease Creek, covering the country 
from the a ele A to the Colocsshatchee, and to the eastern 
line of the Keechobee. On the 25th of December he came up 
with the enemy near the Keechobee, and in a well fought action, in 
which he lost several officers and men, and killed 14 of the enemy, 
gained a complete victory. During the course of his expedition he 
took and secured 484 Indians and Negroes. 

Brig. Gen. Nelson, with a brigade of Georgia volunteers, was 


ordered to protect the frontier of Middle Florida, and the western 
7* 
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part of East Florida, from the Sawanee river to the Withlacoochee. 
He had several skirmishes with the enemy, in all which he killed 
six Indians and took fourteen prisoners. Col. Snodgrass, with a 
battalion of Alabama volunteers, was ordered to scour the swamps 
and hammocks from Black Creek to the Ochlawaha, and between 
the latter river and the St. John. Having performed this duty, he 
crossed the St. Johns at Picolata, passed around Dunn’s Lake, re- 
crossed the river at Volusia, and covered the country as far west as 
Fort King, and to Orange Lake. He destroyed several Indian 
villages, and although often on the trails of smail bodies of Indians, 
succeeded in taking but one prisoner. Lieut. Col. Coffee, of the 
Alabama volunteers, with four companies, was ordered by land 
from Garey’s Ferry to Fort Mellon, and marched by way of Fort 
King, crossing the Ocklawaha below Ahapopka Lake. He was 
afterwards sent on an expedition to Fort Christmas and ‘Tohopekaliga 
Lake. His expedition was not productive of any important results. 
Major Lauderdale, with the ‘Tennessee volunteers, crossed the St. 
John at Picolata, and traversed the country between that river and 
the Atlantic, as far as Volusia, and thence to Lake Monroe. 

Gen. Hernandez, after performing the service above related, of 
securing Powell and Coe Hajo, with their companions and followers, 
was ordered to the south. He established Forts at Smyrna, and on 
the Musquito Lagoon, and made arrangements to receive supplies by 
Indian River. He proceeded thence to Lake Monroe and Fort 
Mellon, where he was joined by the Tennessee volunteers. He 
proceeded thence to the head of the St. John, and Lieut. Col. Pierce, 
with several companies of the Ist Regiment of Artillery, moved in 
barges down Indian River to the Inlet, where he established a post, 
and built Fort Pierce, and proceeded thence to Fort Jupiter. The 
result of Gen. Hernandez’ expedition, was two Indians killed and 
294 taken prisoners. Lieut. Powell, of the Navy, with a small naval 
and military force, proceeded south from Fort Pierce to Jupiter 
Inlet, and landing at the head of one of the branches of Jupiter River, 
attacked a body of Indians, and after a gallant action, was overpow- 
ered by numbers, and compelled to retreat, with the loss of several 
officers and men killed and wounded. Four of the enemy were 
killed and one was made prisoner. 

Gen. Eustis, after organizing the regular troops on the reception of 
the recruits, and after placing proper garrisons in the Forts along the 
frontier to Fort King, proceeded, on the 17th of November, from 
Garey’s Ferry to Fort Mellon, accompanied by the commander in 
chief. At Fort Mellon, Gen. Jessup met the messengers of Powell 
anu Coe Hajo, and the messenger he had sent to Miconopy. This 
chief sent word that he was ready to fulfil the arrangement entered 
into at Fort Dade, and that he had no doubt of inducing the chiefs 
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and the greater part of his people to surrender. Before Gen. Jessup 
left Picolata, he was visited by a deputation of Cherokee chiefs, from 
John Ross, their principal chief, then at Washington, to the Semi- 
noles. ‘They were permitted to proceed on their mission, but were 
told that their object must be to induce the Seminoles to comply with 
the existing treaty, and not to negotiate fora new one. Coe Hajo was 
permitted to accompany them as a guide, and as a messenger from 
the commanding General. This chief returned, with many of his 
people, accompanied by the Cherokees, and the chiefs Miconopy, 
Cloud, Toskegee, and Nicose Yoholo, with fifteen or twenty of their 
followers. 

A council was then held. ‘The chiefs agreed to fulfil the treaty, 
and sent messengers, accompanied by some of the Cherokees, to 
collect their people. ‘They returned at first with favorable reports, 
but went out again and reported that the people would not come in. 
In the mean time most of the attendants of Miconopy and Cloud left 
them. Miconopy requested that they might be pursued and brought 
back. Gen. Jessup states in his report, that he was, after these 
ei nage informed by Coe Hajo, ‘Toskegee, 'Tustenuck-cocho- 
conee, and other chiefs, that the Cherokee delegation assured them 
in council, that the Indians were to be permitted to remain in the 
country, and that the General was carrying on the war contrary to 
the orders of the President. By this negotiation, fifteen important 
days were unfortunately lost to the operations of the army. In the 
mean time, the Seminoles, who had been embodied near the head of 
the St. John River, dispersed. ‘The water of the St. John fell so 
low as to make the transport of provisions to the more southern posts 
much more difficult. ‘Lhe Seminole chiefs, with Coe Hajo and his 
people, 72 in number, were ordered to St. Augustine, and thence, 
with Powell, and those taken with him, to Charleston. 

On the 6th of Jan. 1838, the army moved forward towards the head 
of the St. John, with the supplies in barges, and the principal force, 
under Gen. Eustis, by land. Several parties had been sent forward in 
advance, to explore the country. Col. Twiggs had established a 
post 100 miles from Fort Mellon, at Fort Taylor. Gen. Jessup, 
with 500 dragoons and mounted volunteers, moved forward for the 
purpose of communicating with Gen. ‘Taylor, leaving Gen. Eustis to 
follow with the foot, and a squadron of dragoons. Both portions of 
the army reached the head of the St. John. On the 20th they 
moved forward, and on the 25th came up with the enemy, strongly 
posted on the Locha-Hatchee, near Jupiter Bay, and attacked, beat 
and dispersed them. A stockade was erected there, and the army 
was delayed a few days, to receive shoes and other supplies, during 
which time the mounted troops were actively employed. On the 5th 
of February, the army moved 12 miles in advance. By this time, 
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the commanding General, with Gen. Eustis, Col. Twiggs, and other 
superior officers of the army, formed the opinion, that from the 
nature of the country to which the Indians had retreated, hostile 
measures must be unavailing towards bringing the war to a close, and 
it was resolved to make proposals of peace. A Seminole negro was 
sent out to discover the Indians, and invite the chiefs to a confer- 
ence. Several of the Indians came in with a flag, among whom was 
a young chief, Hallec-Hajo. He spoke of the wretched condition of 
the Indians, and of their desire for peace, but declared that the 
greater part of them wished to remain in the country, and that they 
would be contented with a very small part of it. 

On the day following, this chief was accompanied by Toskegee, 
the principal ‘chief of the party, and it was arranged, after discussion, 
that the Indians should assemble within ten days, i in a camp near 
Fort Jupiter, with their families, and await the decision of the Presi- 
dent, whether they should be permitted to remain in the country. 
The commander in chief promised to recommend that a small district 
should be assigned for their residence, in the south part of the penin- 
mes and the chiefs engaged, if the Micasukeys should refuse to come 

, to send guides to conduct the troops to their fastnesses. This 
msousure Gen. Jessup adopted, as he stated in his report, as in his 
opinion, the most effectual mode of accomplishing the objects of the 
war. It actually resulted, as he states, in the peaceable surrender 
of between 1100 and 1200 Indians and Negroes, 319 of whom were 
warriors, of whom, if this course had not been adopted, it was ques- 
tionable whether twenty warriors could have been killed or taken. 

The decision of the Executive, upon the request of the Indians 
that they might continue to occupy the southern portion of Florida, 
was received on the 17th of March. ‘The request was refused, and 
the chiefs were invited to meet the commanding General in council. 
They did not attend, and Col. Twiggs was ordered to seize the 
whole party. In three successive days, a large number were secur- 
ed, making, with those previously taken at Jupiter, and already sent 
to Tampa Bay, 678. Passac Micco, with 15 other Indians, escaped. 
Subsequently several friendly chiefs, among whom were Holatoochee, 
Tustenuck-cocho-conee, and the Negro Abraham, were sent out, 
who prevailed upon Allig gator, with 360 Indians and Negroes, of 
whom 100 were warriors, to come in and surrender. 

Some depredations having been committed by the Indians in 
Middle Florida, Gen. Eustis was sent to that quarter, for the pro- 
tection of the northern frontier. During the time of the truce, two 
of our people were killed by some of ‘Toskegee’s warriors, near New 
River. Major Lauderdale was sent with a company of the 3d Ar- 
tillery, and 200 Tennessee volunteers, to explore the country, and 
to establish a post there. The Indians who committed the murder 
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were captured, with the property of the murdered persons upon 
them. It being ascertained that Appiacca, or Sam Jones, had 
retired to the Everglades, near New River, Lieut. Col. Bankhead 
was despatched thither with a strong force. He was joined by the 
detachments under Maj. Lauderdale and Lieut. Powell, and pro- 
ceeded into the Everglades in pursuit of the enemy. He succeeded 
in capturing, by a detachment under Lieut. Anderson, Pahose 
Micco, a sub chief of Toskegee, with 47 followers. In penetrating 
the Everglades, they found it impracticable for the soldiers to carry 
even their cartridge boxes. ‘They were obliged to deposite them, 
with their muskets, in light boats, which they pushed before them, 
through the mud, to an island where they found the Indians. Ap 
attempt was made to communicate with them, but they fired upon 
the flag. On being attacked, the Indians dispersed, and it was im- 
practicable to pursue them. Subsequently, however, Lieut. Col. 
Harney, who succeeded Col. Bankhead in the command, discovered 
Appiacca, twenty miles south-west from Key Biscayne, attacked 
and beat him. 

After these operations in April, Gen. Jessup left Fort Jupiter for 
Tampa Bay, and ordered troops towards the Withlacoochee, with a 
view of attacking the Micasukeys and Talahassees, who he was in- 
formed had retired to the swamps near the mouth of that river. He 
had procured Indian guides, acquainted with the positions of the en- 
emy, and was making preparations for the expedition, when he receiv- 
ed orders from the War department, directing a movement of the 
troops to the Cherokee country, to be there employed by Gen. Scott, 
if necessary, and recalling him from the command. The enterprise 
was accordingly abandoned. In a subsequent note from the Sec- 
retary of War, Gen. Jessup was complimented upon the judgment 
and vigor with which he had met the obstacles which opposed his 
operations {n Florida, and was informed that he was not withdrawn 
from the command from any want of confidence in his zeal or ability 
to carry on the war to a successful issue, but from a belief that he 
might now return to the performance of the appropriate duties of his 
department, which was that of Quarter Master General, without in- 
jury to the public service. 

Gen. Jesup returned to Washington in May, leaving the com- 
mand of the army in Florida to Brig. Gen. Taylor, the officer next 
in rank. In the report of his operations during the two campaigns, 
he states the number of Indians and Negroes killed and taken by the 
different detachments of the army, from December, 1836, to Septem- 
ber, 1837, to have been equal to about 400, of whom 100 were 
warriors, or men capable of bearing arms; aud from the date last 
named, to April, 1838, the number killed was 35, besides others who 
probably died of their wounds ; and the number who surrendered, or 
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were taken by the army, was 1978, of whom 23 escaped. The 
number of warriors killed and taken during this period, exceeded 
600. ‘The whole number, therefore, who were killed or captured, 
or who voluntarily surrendered, during the two campaigns, was near 
2400, of whom 700 were warriors. He recapitulates the results of 
the two campaigns by saying, that “ the villages of the Indians have 
all been destroyed, and their cattle, horses and other stock, with 
nearly all their other property, taken or destroyed. ‘The swamps 
and hammocks have been every where penetrated, and the whole 
country traversed from the Georvia line to the southern extremity of 
florida; and the small bands who remain dispersed over that ex- 
tensive region, have nothing of value left, but their rifles.” 


(To be continued.) 


MISCELLANY. 


THE WINGS OF ICARUS, 


Or, the Provincial in Paris. 


CHAP. IIL. 


Firteen days after, inside a diligence just entering Paris, appeared, 
curious and radiant the head of a man, adorned with a yellow foulard, 
who showed his face at the coach door, from the barrier Fontainbleau 
to the court des Messageries. This head belonged to Victor Deslandes, 
whose eyes scanned with rapidity the wonderful picture which met 
their glances, while his lungs, powerfully dilated, found in the doubtful 
gas of a Parisian atmosphere, the baisamic purity of the breezes of 
Hieres or Castel Gaudolfo. 

When the carriage arrived at its destination, the substitute jumped 
to the pavement, disdaining to make use of the steps of the carriage, 
with the air with which Christopher Columbus might have stepped on 
the shores of the new world. Yielding to the persecutions of one of 
those persons who beset inexperienced travellers on their descent from 
the diligence, he allowed himself to be conducted into a hotel, which 
notwithstanding the promises of its sign, was very badly furnished. 
There without making any remarks upon the obscure den in which he 
found himself installed, at the rate of three francs a day, without ask- 
ing for breakfast, for impatience took away his appetite, he changed 
his travelling dress, for a costume as solemn as if he had been about to 
present himself to the keeper of the seals, his supreme master, and 
then sent for a carriage. His first visit was to the correspondent of M. 
de Louselay’s man of business. He received the amount of his bill 
of exchange, shut up in his port folio twenty bank bills, the seeds of 
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his future fortune, and entering again his hired coach, cried out to the 
driver in a loud voice—Godot, Mauray Street, No. 15. 

‘*M. Gustan will not be expecting my visit, ” said he; ‘“* who knows 
what changes may have taken place in his character and manners dur- 
ing an abode of eighteen months in the capital. Perhaps at the sight 
of a friend from the provinces, of a simple citizen such as he was yes- 
terday himself, he will take the airs of a duke or a peer. But let him 
not think to dazzle me with his horses and his negroes. When a man 
has twenty thousand francs in his pocket, he is not to be imposed 
upon by any sort of show.’ 

In rebelling thus beforehand against any affectation of superiority, 
which his friend might see fit to take upon himself, Deslandes felt some- 
thing of the illusion, with which the former had surrounded himself, since 
their separation. In his letters to the substitute, Gustavus Blondel, now 
Gustavus de Gustan, had visited so many great personages, had turned 
so many lacqueys out of doors, was the intimate friend of so many mar- 
chionesses, had killed so many horses ; he had given such nice dinners, 
had made so many good bargains on the exch: inge, had obtained on 
all sides such marked success, he had finally come off victorious in so 
many duels, that, little by little, the young magistrate had felt the old 
friendship which he had cherished for his correspondent, changing into 
respect, mingled with some degree of envy. In view of such an Ham- 
ilear, he doubted his own merits. This consciousness of his relative 
inferiority increased at the aspect of the elegant mansion, where Blon- 
del lived. He stopped a moment in the passage of the third story, 
opposite to the door which had been pointed out to him by the porter. 

‘He lodges a little high,” said he, wiping on a mat the soles of 
his boots, ‘‘ but at Paris the houses are towers of Babel. ‘This has the 
air of a palace. Bah !—after all he owes me a thousand crowns! and 
with this reflection he pulled the bell, more discreetly than a creditor 
usually does. 

After waiting some time, the door was half opened, not by a lac quey, 
either white or black, as Deslandes had expected, but by an old woman, 
by the side of whom the housekeeper he had left behind him at D*** 
would have appeared fresh and attractive. This cousin of Madame 
Gibon had for a weapon a small broom widowed of a good part of its 
feathers, which she held in her clenched hand, as if she were prepared 
to make use of it for defence, instead of inviting an entrance. She 
looked at the substitute with distrust, and said to him sharply : 

‘“‘'There is nobody at home.” 

Deslandes guessed by the air of the old woman, that she was telling 
a falsehood. 

“Take this to your master,” said he, drawing from his pocket a vis- 
iting card, ‘We are intimate friends, and I am sure that he is visible 
to me.’ 

The matron spelt out the words which were engraven on the card, 
turned her squinting eye on the magistrate, and seemed to hesitate. 
She shook her head with an air that seemed to say, Come who can, 
and returned into the interior of the apartment. Deslandes followed 
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her, examining the passage to the sanctuary of friendship, where, 
thanks to his perseverance, he saw himself introduced. The first 
room which he crossed, was small, and hung with woollen stuff, an 
unusual luxury in an anti-chamber. The parlor, which came next, 
showed a profusion of gilding of which a coffee house on the Boule- 
vards might have been proud. The curtains, the tapestry, the hang- 
ings corresponded with this pomp, and dazzled the eye, by a medley 
of lively and glaring colors, the brilliancy of which destroyed their har- 
mony. The smallest appendages betrayed the desire of shining at any 
cost, and which always sacrifices the substance to the form. This fur- 
niture, sumptuous at the first aspect, had, it must be said, its weak 
sides, which an experienced eye would promptly have discovered. The 
seats were stuffed with straw instead of hair, the pictures magnificently 
framed, would have dishonored a common tavern, before which one of 
them might have been placed fora sign. The lustre was of wood, -the 
damask was cotton, the tapestry imitation, the China vases were man- 
ufactured of card paper, and on the brackets, placed in the niches, 
paper machée reigned equally, under the aspect of marble and bronze. 
But to make these remarks at first, one must have been an observer by 
profession, a dealer in tapestry or an appraiser. In his rapid examina- 
tion Victor Deslandes took all the luxury which he saw for reality, and 
he compared it involuntarily with the antiquated modesty of his own 
furniture. 

‘He is lodged like a prince,” thought he, biting his lips. 

The old woman had just glided like a snake under a curtained door- 
way. ‘The substitute followed her and arrived, almost as soon as she 
did, at the entrance of a third room, which formed the strangest and 
most unexpected contrast, to those he had just passed through. In 
one corner stood a bed without curtains, a rug which in its better days 
had been a tablecloth, was nailed against the w indow, which but for 
this artifice, would have been like the bed, destitute of acurtain. Some 
straw chairs more or less dislocated, clothes scattered over the floor, or 
hung about the walls, which were covered with a dirty, smoky paper. 
Such was the aspect of this chamber, at the sight of which luxury ex- 
pired, and squalid disorder showed itself, for like the monster with a 
woman’s head and a fish’s tail, of which Horace speaks, the suite of 
apartments of the man whom Deslandes had been thinking of with 
envy, began like a palace and ended like a hovel—an order not un- 
common, in more than one Parisian domicile, where vanity and misery 
dwell side by side. 

In the midst of the garret, without a fire place, before a wooden table, 
on which was seen a broken bowl, a piece of bread and an iron spoon, 
a young man, dressed in a splendid dressing gown of red flannel, was 
breakfasting alone—if it is right to honor with the name of breakfast, 
some crusts dipped in milk without sugar. 

Blondel de Gustan, for it was himself, was small, delicate and pale ; 
his diminutive but regular features showed already the impression 
which a laboriously dissipated life stamps upon the countenance. A 
permanent wrinkle hollowed between his eyebrows gave to the fore- 
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head an expression of care. His eyes, the expression of which was 
rapid and wandering, seemed to owe all their brilliancy to fever, and 
were from time to time eclipsed by a dark and apathetic expression ; 
the deep solicitude of an existence, tried by daily struggles, was mani- 
fested even in the smallest lineaments of his pale and attenuated coun- 
tenance. His smile even was mocking or sad, never frank. At this 
moment his hair, which after the fashion he wore long and curled, was 
greatly disordered, as if his convulsive fingers had destroyed, without 
pity, the barber’s labor. 

As he perceived behind the shaking head of the old woman, the 
figure of the substitute, who smiled upon him, Blondel bounded up, 
like a leopard, surprised in his den. ‘To throw the napkin on the table 
in such a manner as to conceal the meagre nature of his repast, to give 
a look like lightning to the old woman, who had suffered him to be 
intruded upon, to throw himself forward to meet his friend, to press 
him in his arms and push him back toward the parlor, was to him the 
affair of a second. Deslandes responded by a cordial pressure to this 
vehement embrace, but instead of obeying the impulse he had given 
him, he stood firm upon the sill of the door. 

“ No, no,” said he, ‘‘let us stay here. The place suits me, and I 
have come in the right time, for in my haste to come to see you, I for- 
got to breakfast. Set down again and I will keep you company.” 

Blondel was tempted to stifle his friend in his arms to rid himself of 
this unseasonable appetite, but such an expedient being impracticable, 
he endeavored to put a good face upon the matter. 

‘You have chosen your Amphitryon badly,” replied he ; ‘ for some 
time I have been on the strictest system of diet ; a cup of milk will 
undoubtedly appear to you a very meagre repast.’ 

“ Milk—it is my common breakfast,” replied he ; ‘but the journey 
has given me an unusual appetite, and I feel as if I should not draw 
back from a cut of pie or a slice of ham.” 

“You have not lost your appetite, 1t seems,’ thought the dieting 
man. ‘I do not know,” said he aloud, “if I can give you what you 
want. For several days past, I have been upon a diet, and I am afraid 
that my dishes are all bottom upwards.” 

‘“* Send one of your servants to get me something, I do not care what, 
from the nearest restorateur. I know that at Paris one can get what 
he pleases in a minute.” 

“ Undoubtedly you are right,” replied Blondel, “ twisting his mous- 
taches. ‘Do you hear, Mrs. Tavernier,” continued he, with a gentle 
voice, ‘‘ will you go and get what the gentleman wants ?” 

The old woman, who was going out, turned round, and passed her 
head under the curtain at the door. Instead of making answer, she 
looked with an expressive air toward the master of the house, and 
passed several times the thumb and the forefinger of the right hand 
over each other. This indiscreet pantomime made the eyes of Blondel 
flash fire, and to prevent his guest from perceiving it, he went rapidly 
into the saloon. There changing his countenance rapidly he passed 
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one arm round the crooked form of the old woman, and dragged her 
toward the antichamber. 

“I beg you, my dear dame Tavernier,” said he to her, softening his 
voice; “do me this little service—you will not repent of it—try to get 
a decent breakfast, it is very important.” 

“ And the money,” grumbled Madame Tavernier, “credit is dead.” 

‘“‘] address myself to your kind heart,” replied the young man, with 
an accent becoming more and more tender, “1 am sure that you will 
not leave me in this embarrassment. My friend is immensely rich— 
he brings me the money that I have been waiting for, for several days. 
You know, this very day your little account will be paid, and I will 
include in it what you are about to add to it.’ 

“If he is rich, let him pay for the breakfast,” observed the old wo- 
man. 

** At my house, can you think of it? This would dishonor me.” 

“Faith, when one has no money he should not be so proud. Do 
you know that this makes already, twenty-seven francs that you owe 
me ?”’ 

“Twenty-seven francs—a cut of a pie, and a wing of a chicken will 
make it fifty francs, which I will pay you in two hours.” 

“You may boast of being a famous cajoler,” replied Madame Tav- 
ernier, already humorized by the amiable manners of the young man, 
and entirely softened by the charm of the speedy payment which he 
held out to her. ‘Come, do not trouble yourself, we will look for 
what you want.” 

The old woman took her basket and went out, and encouraged by 
this first success, Blondel returned to the room where the traveller was 
awaiting him. 

‘* You have truly an original eating room,” said the latter to him, 
after having examined, with surprise, the disorder of the room in which 
he found himself. ‘‘ After having traversed your magnificent saloon, 
who would have expected to find such a ruinous place.” 

‘*To be sure,” said the master of the house, affecting a smile, “‘ here 
is the meaning of the riddle :—I am changing my lodgings, and they 
have already unhung and unfurnished this room. It is, therefore, re- 
duced to its primitive nakedness, which I allow is not very brilliant.” 

‘* You move often,” observed the substitute, who, without thinking 
to do so, had touched a sore place on his host. 

‘‘T am here a little confined, and I am going nearer to Faubourg, 
St. Germain, where I have many connections. My servants are em- 
ployed in my new apartments, and this is the reason you find me given 
over to the cares of this old gypsy, who has served me as a nurse, and 
whose services you must put up with for to-day. 

“ You have been sick then, my poor fellow. In truth, you look pale 
and thin. What has been the matter with you? Why have they put 
you on so strict a diet ?” 

“ Dyspepsy,” replied Blondel, accusing his stomach, to save the 
honor of his purse. ‘ But do not let us talk about my health; tell me 
what happy chance has brought you to Paris ?” 
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“Tt is not chance,” replied the substitute; ‘ itis a resolution formed 
a long time since, ripely meditated upon, and to which you are no 
stranger.” 

“Me?” 

‘“‘ Vourself.— Life at D** is overpowering, to tell the truth, and the 
brilliant life you are leading here makes it seem insupportable to me. 
The laurels of Miltiades prevented Themistocles from sleeping. Being 
no longer able to hold out there, | have cut into the quick.” 

‘You have given up your place, then ?” 

“Not yet, but this will happen before long; meantime I have got 
leave of absence, of which I make use to come and explore the field on 
which I mean to operate in future. I think that in the sun of Paris 
there is room for all people who are determined on success—and here 
I am.” 

Blondel hid under his moustaches a smile, touched with that ironical 
pity which the experienced feel for the presumptuous. 

** So,” said he, ‘‘ you have come to make your fortune 2?” 

‘The expression of which you make use is wanting in exactness,” 
replied the substitute, whose self love was very irritable. I do not 
exactly need to make my fortune; I have an honorable place, a suffi- 
cient patrimony, and I might be contented with my position, if the 
activity of my mind did not push me toward a sphere much larger and 
higher than the one in which | find myself. Between ourselves, I 
think myself designed to be something better at twenty-seven years 
old, than a substitute of the first instance. My journey has, then, a 
very serious object. Do not think that I act thoughtlessly . and that J 
deceive myself, as to the obstacles which await me here. 1 know very 
well that in order to succeed—”’ 

“To succeed,” interrupted Blondel, “‘ there is but one little thing ne- 
cessary—protectors or money. 

“ Protectors, I shall have them—money, I have got it.’ 

The young magistrate took his pocket ‘book, and ve from it, first 
a letter sealed with a large coat of arms. 

* Do you know this name ?” said he. 

“To Madame Piard, vorn Loiselay,” read Blondel on the address. 
“The deuce, this is in fact a most excellent patronage. Mad. Piard 
is one of the political ladies most in credit. If she takes upon herself 
your advancement, you will go far.” 

“And now do you know this?’ rejoined Deslandes, shaking under 
the eyes of Blondel the twenty bank bills which he had just received. 

At sight of these magic strips of paper, Blondel groaned, as a car- 
niverous animal does at the smell of blood. The pupils of his eyes 
dilated, a convulsive smile contracted his lips, and his hand seized the 
bills with an irresistible avidity. 

“Twenty thousand francs,” said he, after having counted them. 

“Twenty thousand francs,” replied the substitute. ‘ Do you think I 
have wherewith to win the game ?” 

“The stakes are sufficient,” responded the Parisian, who endeavored 
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to appear calm, ‘‘ but success depends especially on the skill of the 
player.” 

‘‘] depend on your experience to direct me,” said Deslandes, with 
good nature. 

Madame Tavernier, who re-entered the room at this moment, stood 
petrified before the bundle of bank bills with which Blondel was fan- 
ning his face ; so great was her trouble and her amazement, that she 
let her basket fall, and was forced to support herself by leaning against 
the side of the door. These symptoms of weakness gave place to a 
petulant activity, which rendered fabulous the deep wrinkles on the 
forehead of the matron. With two turns of her hand she spread the 
cloth and arrayed on the table the provisions with which she was 
loaded. She then rushed out again, and ran down the stairs without 
touching the balustrade. 

“Here is an event,” said she, marching at her greatest speed to- 
wards an eating shop, situated not far off. —‘‘ This dear Mr. Gustan, 
who, for three days, has eaten nothing but bread and milk, how it has 
cut mé to the heart! What airs he gives himself now with his bank 
bills, enough to fill a bolster. ’Pon honor, this is something to set one 
in motion. I do not know what todo with myself. I should have done 
a pretty thing, if | had prevented this honest gentleman in the black 
coat from coming in—he has the right sort of look. It will not do, for 
him to have nothing but ham for breakfast, and I was about to let him 
drink water, the dear man!” 

Some moments after, Madame Tavernier returned with a smile on 
her lips, into the chamber where the two friends were sitting, and 
placed triumphantly on the table, a cold chicken, a strasburg pie, some 
fruit, and other little delicacies, the whole flanked with two bottles 
of wine with a red seal. 

““You will tell me the news,’ 
master of the house. 

At the sight of this unexpected re-inforcement which rendered the 
breakfast very decent, Blondel recovered his equilibrium. 

“You will excuse me,” said he, with a careless tone, “‘ if I make you 
eat with iron. All my silver is at the engravers, and there is not here 
a single decent fork.” 

“ Are you going to have your arms engraved?” said Deslandes, 
with a sarcastic smile, which lost its effect, however, for the Amphi- 
tryon, famished with the fast to which he had submitted for some days, 
had just placed himself at the table with a resolute air, and his knife 
caused the four members of the chicken to fly apart with a haste, of 
which one can hardly form an idea. 

‘Ts it for me alone that you are making such an attack upon that 
fowl ?”’ said the substitute, seating himeelf in his turn. 

‘For you and me,” replied Blondel, as he continued the dissection. 

* And your dieting ? ia 

“The deuce take the dieting! If one minds the doctors he will die 
of starvation.” 

‘But if you have the dyspepsia ?” 
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‘First of all, I have hunger; beside, I should be wanting in hospi- 
tality if I left you to eat alone: 

‘‘ Yes, since this hour my absent friend has brought, 
Of the roast tow! |’ll eat a merry-thought.” 

Joining actions to his words, Blondel helped his guest, and afterward 
himself, with a pleasure which may be understood by persons who 
have been submitting to a course of diet for several days. Just as he 
raised the first mouthful to his lips, a tremendous ring of thé door bell 
was heard. At this noise the master of the house groaned, and laid 
down his napkin. He got up, slightly reddening, and hastened into 
the saloon. 

‘‘T am at home to no one,” said he to Madame Tavernier, who had 
gone to open the door. | 

Though this remark was made in a suppressed voice, it had reached 
the ears of the person who was the object of it. Instead of submitting 
himself to its orders, however, he made a circuit round the old woman 
who stopped his passage, and crossing the anti-chamber, as a grenadier 
mounts to an assault, he entered the saloon with his hat on his head, 
and the handle of the bell in his hand. 

At the sight of this fat short man, who wore a blue frock coat and 
yellow waistcoat, Blondel rubbed his eyes, while his fingers grasped, 
In a nervous manner, the iron fork which he had not relinquished. 

“Go on with your breakfast, I will be with you in a minute,” 
he to Deslandes through the door, which he took care to shut. 

Having taken this precaution, he went with a smiling face to meet 
the unceremonious individual whose countenance seemed inflamed bv 
some violent emotion. ! 


said 


(To be continued.) 


THE RAIL ROADS OF BELGIUM. 


THE government of Beleium has been the boldest of the European 
gvovern! ments, in introducing for the use of its subjects and the encour- 
arement of industry, the new method of locomotion, by rail roads, and 
mechanical motive power. Under the auspices of its enlightened sove- 
reign, King Leopold, seconded by the intelligence and genius of the 
late Minister of Public Works, M. de Theux, and the present head of 
that department, Mr. Nothomb, one of the most distinguished men of 
his country, a system of works was brought forward in 1834, for afford- 
ing the means of a more easy and rapid communication, butwasé all 
the princ ipal towns, than is enjoyed, by so large a proportion of the peo- 
ple, in any other part of the world. 

This enterprise has been prosecuted with vigor, and remarkable suc- 
cess. It was undertaken, not with a view of raising a revenue from it, 
but for the encouragement of the national industry. The experiment 
has shown, that while it contributes efficiently to the latter object, it 
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made. if it should be deemed expedient, subsidiary to the 


er. It has also been shown that while the projectors of the work 
rade too low an estimate of its cost, they also undervalued its advan- 
s. Thev were led, by this double error, to fix the tariff of trans- 


upon the road, at too low a rat , 1or defraying the expenses ol 
rking it. and affording a revenue to meet the interest on the cost of 
‘mg it. Experience has proved that it was not necessary for induc: 


the people to use the road, to place the rates of fare so low as was 
The amount of travelling on it, from the date of 


irst s ipposed. 
first opening, exceeded all previous anticipation, and when it was 
} that the cost of the road itse If, as well as of working it, exce¢ ded 


early estimates, it began to be believed that the excessive numbe) 
vellers would ultimately afford an adequate revenue, even at thoss 
Furthe r experience prove d these expectations (| lusive, and i 
und necessary to increase the rates of fare. In February, 1839 
al decree was issued, establishing a new tariff of fares, averagine 
10 per cent. higher than the former rates. 
Yn the rail roads of Belgium there are four classes of carriages for 
The price varies in different classes, according to the degree 
ommodation afforded by the structure of the carriage. Thess 
s under the former tariff were in our money, about 24 cents a mil 
a at in the Berline,2 cents in the Diligence, 1} cents in the 
“a bancs,. and : of a cent in Wagons. 


be observed, that there is no country in the world mor 


Lf uld 
ely adapted, to the advantageous and cheap use of rail road travel- 


. rT bat . 
than Beleium Che flatness of tne country 1s such as to admit of 
I] lense- 


] 


ine with the smallest decree of locomotive power, and the « 
ss of the population, connected Ir 


ne ’ . 
with the nature of thei occupations, 


roe proportion of them be in y¥ enva ed in manulactures, Ww 


ynfine them, like agriculture, to the spot, affords the best assur 
. of full trains of passengers 
On the Ist of December last, Mr. Nothomb presented to the lecis- 


| O 
non ag : 

chambers of Beloium his annua! report upon the rail roads 

iling the important operations of the preceding year. It wa 


‘ompanied with a variety of documents of great interest. The fol- 
ng facts, partly relating to operations of preceding years, but chiefly 

. } E } c . ; . . 

those of the Jast year, are drawn from this source. 


The law of May 1, 1834, had authorised the government to construct 
7.106 metres (97 I‘rench leagues, or 247 miles,) of rail road, forming 


io a ’ 1] . . . 
omplete net which bound together all Parl geo | the territory of the 
lom, proceeding from a common centre, eS™blished at Malines. 
The Eastern Line, terminating at the frontier of Prussia and pror 


ling by the way of Louvain, Liege and Verviers had an extent of 
36,363 metres, or 84 miles. 
The Northern Line to Antwerp, vith a prolongation towards the 
Scheldt, or 16 miles. 
The Western Line running towards Ostend, by Termonde, Ghent 
"7 


and Bruges. 127,111 metres, or 79 miles. 
The Southern Line, reaching the frontier of France, at (Juieverain, 
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not determined the cost of the work, and accordingly there 
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+ Tubize, Soignies, and Mons. 108,132 metres, or 67 miles, making 
the above total of 397,106 metres, 

By the law of May 26, 1837, three new lines were added to this 
scheme. 

The line of Ghent was extended to the frontier of France and 
Tournay, by way of Courtray, 75,100 metres. ‘The line of Namur, 
66,074 metres; and the line of Limbourg, 10,802 metres, making a 
total of 151,976 metres, or 94 mil 

The result of these two laws has been to constitute a total of 549,082 
metres (137 leagues or 341 miles f rail road. 

The parts open to travel have an extent of — - 309 291 met 

Those in process of exe cution, - - - 3,453 a 

Those which remain to be built, - . - 19 16,338 

Total, - - - - - - 549,082 es 

Of the 309,291 metres, or 192 miles of road finished, three quarters 
are built with one track; the other quarter, 82,000 metres, is with two 
tracks, and includes the section rom Brussels to Antwerp, from 
Malines to Ghent, and from Malines to Louvain. 

The amount expended on the 80th of September last, on the — 
roads, and on those which are in progress, including the construction of 
the rail road, the buildings, and the materiel, is estimated at 5 5.9 164.21 | 
fr. 94 c. or $10,500,000. 

Estimates based upon the most positive data, on the passing of the 


d expense ; 
rie nce had 
was a very 


remarkable difference between the first estimate and the actual expend- 
iture. The minister exhibits this difference in a table, which in a sum- 


ation. The 


re | ‘ne 
icfual Cast on 


SUth Sept. 1830 


mary, consisting of a few figures, presents curious Inform 
actual cost is given to Sept. 30, 15 

First Es y 
Grading, masonry and railway, 16,512,080 f. 2 


Depot stations, work shops, &c.- 741,100 
Land expenses, - - - - 3.07 1.900 
Materiel, [ noes, cars, &e. | - 2» OOO.000 


Engineering expenses, . . " 502.250 





24,177,648 { 


2 100.549 
7,321,852 
$.300,135 
1,394,475 





Total, - - . 


Thus the excess of the actual expense, over the estimat 
been 33 per cent. upon the constru ‘tion of 
cent. upon the cost of land and damae 


922,830,330 f. 


182 per cent. upo 


chinery and carriages. 

It is thus seen, from these results, that the expenses 
engines and carriages are those which have 
culation. It ought, however, to be remarked, that thes¢e 
expenditure have undoubtedly been carried far beyond 
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THE RAIL ROADS OF BELGIUM. 


estimates, chiefly because the extent of business has exceeded all 
anticipation. 

It may be remarked that Belgium enjoys an immense advantage 
for economizing its expenditure, by the concentration of all its roads 
into one system. It has only one depot for every important city ; it has 
only one materiel for all its lines of rail-road, and yet, with this advan- 
tage, this materiel is very large. 

Among the documents annexed to the report of the accomplished 
minister of public works, there is a table, showing the successive en- 
largement of the materiel from year to year. The progression deserves 
to be noticed. 
: : 1NMe. of Lo-\ No. of Passen-| « No. of Wagons 


comotives. |ger Carriages for Merchandize. 











Ist May, 1835, - - - - | 3 iY 40 5 
“6 1836, ' ‘ ° : Ss | 62 6 
* January, 1837, - - - - 12 102 47 
6 ‘ 1838, s ‘ ° 29 184 59 

+6 1839, - . ° : 52 344 114 
“ November, 1839, - : - | 82 | 392 463 


There remain to be delivered 41 locomotives, so that the number 
will reach to 123; and as the power of the new ones is greater, the 
expense, on this head alone, will be increased more than 50 per cent. 

This increase, though entirely unexpected, is only in proportion to the 
increase of the actual transportation, and consequently to the produce 
of the road. 

The following is the aggregate of the number of passengers, and the 
amount of receipts since the opening of the Belgian rail roads. 


Pa: engers. Receipts. 
In 8 months of Io3e, (1 section c ompleted), - 421 439 ~ 968.997 ft. 50 ec. 50 ¢ 
‘ vear 1836 (2 sections c omple ted), - - - &71.307 825.132 R5 


1837, (3 sections during 8 months, and 6 sec- 
tions during 4 months), - ° - 
1838, (6 sections during 3 months, & sections) ) . oo. ane @ an one 

Ya g ] 10 ot; : - »& o- ' 2.235.303 3.097 233 40 
during 4 mo’s. anc sections during 5 mo’s,| § 
« 10 months of 1839, (10 sections during 9 months. 
and 13 sections during 1 month), 


Total, . ‘ ‘ . - | 6.609.645 9. 


1,384,577 1,416,982 4 


1 604,019 3.612.816 8! 
91.763 50 

In this prodigious movement of nearly seven millions of persons 
trans ported in a period of four years, if there were no other advantage 
than the more easy and complete amalgamation of all parts of the 
country, and the exchange of ideas which results from the contact of 
men with one another, this alone would be an excellent result, political 
and moral ; but the economy of time, the developement of industry, the 
facilities for business which such acirculation must promote, cannot be 
estimated in figures. Belgium already reaps the fruits of it. 

The Belgian government had reduced its tariffs to an excessive ex- 
treme. It has since been found indispensable to raise them, and the 
result has been favorable. 

In Sept. 1838, the same number of sections were in operation as in 
1839; the mean price received, and the total produce at these two 
epochs were as follows: 
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Mean price paid by 


each passenger. Total produce. 


In Sept. 1888, - - - - 1ff.43c. 412,542 fr. 28. 
i Se. 0; ee 8 461,389 31 


This change had become urgent, for without it the productiveness of 
rail roads would have been left in doubt. The following table will 
show the effect of it. 





| Receipts. Expenses. Net Produce. 
1835, 8 mo’s. | 268,997 fr. 50 c.| 168,772 fr. 73 c.| 100,224 fr. 77 c. 
| 935.132 85 | 431.135 67 








1836, | | 403,997 18 
1837, 1,416,982 94 |1,189,988 62 | 226994 32 
1838, 3,097,833 40 (2,733,167 93 , a 665 47 


1839, 9 mo’s. 3,140,999 99 /1,899,006 52 /|1,241,993 47 
8,759,946 fr. 68 c.6,422,071 fr. 47 — 5 as e757 fr. 21 ¢. 


The new tariff was established by royal decree, on the third of Feb- 
ruary, 1839, and we see that the net produce, of the first nine months 
of this year, is alone greater than the total net produce of the three 
years and eight months that preceded it. On account of the increase 
of revenue, which results from the raising of the tariff and from the 
transporting of merchandise, the Belgian railroads become a means of 
profitable speculation, especially a speculation made by the state, under 
the particular circumstances. The former tariff was ruinous. 

It should be observed that the working of the line from Brussels to 
Antwerp, the only one in operation in 1836, gave a greater net profit 
than that of the year 1838, when ten sections were put in operation. 

This result shows that all the routes for the Belgian railroads are 
not equally well adapted ; that there are several of them that do not 
clear the expenses of operating them ; and that they ought not to have 
been undertaken, if it were not necessary to satisfy loc al exigences. 

The transportation of merchandise was commenced in 1838. Before 
this time only baggage was transported, and it was not until 1839 that 
it reached to an amount of much importance. The following table will 
show the progress of this branch of transportation. 





Produce of Produce of 
the Baggage. Merchandise. 
1837, - - - 16,994 fr. 36 c. 
1838, - - - 103,421 39 58,594 fr. 28 c. 
1839, in 10 months, - - 112,768 46 351,754 90 


The increase of the receipts on merchandise is more remarkable stil, 
if we follow it, month by month, in the course of that year: 


January, - - 7,713 fr. June, - - 37,998 fr. 
February, - 7,159 450c.)July, - - 48,564 

March, - - 6,277 50 | August, - 64,272 70c¢. 
April, - - 13,097 September, - 67,584 

May, - - 24291 40 | October, - 74,790 70 


And the minister declares that the supply of 400 wagons for me- 
chandise is far from being sufficient for all their wants. 

The report of the minister states a remarkable fact and one at vari- 
ance with the anticipations of most persons. It was supposed that this 
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new mode of transport, introduced to the extent now practised in Bel- 
gium, would destroy the old, and that the use of horses and ordinary 
carriages would be superceded. Such is not the fact. On the contrary, 
while rail roads have been, in succession, extending themselves over 
the whole of the soil of Belgium, the produce of the tolls on the ordi- 
nary roads, instead of diminishing, has progressively increased. In 
proof of this the following statement of the produce of the tolls is given. 


1831, - «+  2390,882 fr.]1836, - «+ 2,447,985 fr. 
1832, - - 2,195,343 1837, - - 2,584,791 
1833, - - 2,360,464 /|1838, : - 2,759,548 
1834, - - 2,415,769 |1839, 10 months, 2,749,301 
1835, - - 2,385,430 


Mr. Nothomb makes a comparison of the advantages to the public, 
in time and money, between the old mode of trav elling by diligences, 
and the rate of travelling under the new tariff, which went into opera- 
tion in 1839. The average result is a saving of half the time, and of 
33 per cent. in the price. 

The saving in price isthus subdivided ; in diligences 15 per cent.; chars- 
a-bancs, 30 per cent.; wagons, 60 per cent. It is the lower class who 
profit most by the establishment of rail roads. They not only find the 
means of transport, which were almost denied them before, but they 
find the means of labor increased. It is officially stated in this report, 
that the building of the rail roads of Belgium has produced the result, 
of increasing the produce of all the indirect taxes, and has enabled the 
state to alleviate the effects of the late manufacturing crisis, by affording 
it the means of giving orders upon the principal manufactories of the 
country, for future wants. 


THE QUARREL BETWEEN GREAT BRITAIN AND CHINA. 


Amone the “ rumors of wars” of the present day, is the one which 
ploclaims an approaching contest between Great Britain and the Chi- 
nese Empire. ‘To this age, accustomed to look at war as only justified 
a: a defence of rights attacked, there can scarcely seem any probability 
ir such arumor. The first aspect of this affair certainly presents an 
inpression not very favorable, either to the policy or to the sense of 
justice which has been displayed on the part of the British agents and 
gcvernment, in becoming involved in a controversy of this kind. It is 
a juestion, however r, attended with difficulties, and we will here present 
th: most plausible justification which we have seen offered, of the 
course pursued by the British Government. We quote from a late 
British journal. 


‘The question is not whether China shall be permitted to regulate 
ther foreign commerce at her pleasure, and to debar what articles she 
chooses from admission to her ports. Her right to regulate her whole 
tzade and internal policy is not in the smallest degree disputed. Let 
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her prohibit any traffic, and she is entitled to enforce the prohibition. 
But what Britain has to complain of, and must exact reparation for, is 
this—that the Chinese authorities have gone beyond the mere enforce- 
meni of their commercial regulations, and have been guilty of the most 
gross maltreatment, not only of innocent British subjects, who were 
guilty of no violation of their laws, but of the British Superintendent, 
who was honestly co-operating with them in their efforts to put down 
the opium traffic. The crime against Britain is not that the opium 
trade was prohibited, orthat opium smugglers were punished. So far the 
right of the Chinese is fully admitted. But they assailed and violently 
imprisoned British subjects, who were notoriously innocent of any viola- 
tion of their laws, and who were outraged, both in person and property, 
in order that the sufferings of the innocent might facilitate the punish- 
ment of the guilty. This is contrary to every principle of reason 
or justice—and if Great Britain permitted such an iniquitous course 
to be pursued against her subjects abroad, she might as well proclaim at 
once that her foreign traders had no right to look to the mother country 
for protection. If any thing is demanded from China beyond what is 
necessary for the maintenance of common justice, then there m: ry be 
grounds for condemning the course adopted by the British Government. 
But if nothing is asked but an acknow led. gement of the common law of 
nations—if all that is required is security for the persons and property 
of those who, trusting to the faith of these barbarians, enter into com- 
mercial intercourse with them, and preserve themselves guiltless of 
any offence against their laws—then we should imagine that the most 
philanthropic among us would find it difficult to say that what we now 
do is wrong. We are more and more persuaded that there will be no 
war—that the just demands of Britain, backed by an efficient force, 
will be at once acceded to. We require nothing more than justice, 
and nothing more will be asked. And we have little doubt that the 
justice which was refused to the unprotected stranger will be yielded 
to the imposing argument of a powerful fleet. We repeat that if the 
slightest interference with the internal government of China was con- 
templated, it would be deserving of the severest censure that could be 
bestowed upon it. But we cannot think that there is any thing wrong 
in extending the protection of the British empire to all her subjects in 
every quarter of the globe. Our only regret is, that this determination 
was not manifested sooner. Words years ago might have saved fleets 
now.” 
Without pronouncing any opinion upon this vindication of the course 

of the British Government, or commenting upon the injustice of at- 
tempting to deprive China, either by force or artifice of the power of 

carrying out the moral reform whic h she had commenced, or of inter- 
fering with her domestic legislation upon any subject, against her will, 
we proceed to give a sketch of the proceedings which have brought 
matters to their present state between the parties, that our readers may 
be prepared to judge of the results, whatever they may be. 

Before the year 1767, the importation of opium, at Canton, rarely 
exceeded two hundred chests annually. That year it amounted to 
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1000, and from that time it gradually increased until towards the close 
of the last century, at which time it was placed by the Chinese Gov- 
ernment in the tariff, as a medicinal drug, and charged with a duty of 
five mace per catty. Subsequently the importation of it was forbidden 
by the Chinese Government, and the traffic having, in 1821, been driven 
from the port of Canton, extended itself along the whole coast, and in- 
creased with unparalleled rapidity. In 1836, a high officer of the 
court recommended to the Emperor, by memorial, to legalize the trade ; 
but this plan was opposed by several other officers, and the result of 
the argument was, a decree requiring certain foreigners to leave Canton. 
This edict was partially evaded, and the traffic was continued, with 
the connivance of the local authorities, who, according to the dealers, 
received $75 per chest for their complaisance, through the year 1837 
and late in the summer of 1838, At this time, so great had become the 
increase of consumption and consequent supply of this deleterious drug, 
that, according to the Chinese Repository, its growers and purveyors 
had then no less than 50,000 chests, worth at former prices $25,000,- 
000, ready for the market. 

le ate in August, in this year, the exertions of the Chinese authorities 
appear to have begun to have their effect. The activity in the busi- 
ness subsided, and it soon became very dull. An almost entire cessa- 
tion in the trade followed ; very few sales were effected on either coast, 
and there were many reports of seizures in Canton. On the 12th of 
December the local authorities undertook to execute a Chinese detect- 
ed in the traffic, in front of the foreign factories, but were induced, by 
the prompt and violent remonstrance of the foreigners, to change the 
place of punishment. Another execution was, however, actually 
effected on the 26th of February, 1839, which called forth a protest 
from Mr. Elliot, the British Chief Superintendent, to the Governor of 
Canton, against the repetition of what was regarded an outrage. The 
Governor having signified to this gentleman that no direct answer 
would be made to his application, no foreign flag was hoisted at Can- 
ton for about a month. 

On the 10th of March, Lin, High Commissioner from the Court of 
Peking, arrived in Canton. He was born and bred in one of the mari- 
time provinces in the Empire, and was selected for this service, from 
his supposed acquaintance with the manners and dealings of foreigners. 
His public documents are characterized by sound sense and good argu- 
ment, and in his evident knowledge of the causes and consequences of 
the different events upon which he has been called to act, gives unde- 
niable proof of his high standing, as a man of sense and a statesman. 
He was clothed with full powers to do what seemed to him right, and 
it was said, that at the conclusion of the parting interview between the 
Commissioner and the Emperor, the latter put into his hands the seal 
of his high commission—investing him with power, (if report be true) 
such as had only three times before been delegated by monarchs of 
the present dy nasty—and then bade him go, examine, act. The eighth 
day after his arrival, with this full authority, in Canton, he published 
his first edict to the “ foreigners of all nations.” 
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This paper, which was drawn up with great ability, contained, in 
amount, an entire interdict of the opium trade; a threat of temporary 
or even entire stoppage of ail trade, if the former requirement was not 
acceded to; a declaration that the Commissioner would distinguish 
between those foreign merchants who had been guilty of the prohibited 
traffic, and those who had abstained from it, and calling upon the lat- 
ter for information and assistance against the former; and finally a 
demand that all opium on hand should be surrendered to the Commis- 
sioner within three days. 

Accompanying this edict was one addressed to the Hong merchants. 
It seems, that by an imperial edict of 1816, the Hong merchants were 
made “responsible for the ascertainment of the question whether or 
not any foreign vessel imports opium.” In accordance with this de- 
cree these merchants were in the habit of giving bonds that vessels 
brought no opium, under which they were allowed to enter port and 
break bulk. But it also appeared that they granted these bonds indis- 
criminately, and as a matter of course, nor was any vessel ever sent 
back under the decree. For this palpable neglect of duty, for their 
further connivance at the illicit traffic, and for their relaxation of their 
former haughty treatment of foreigners, the edict severely censured 
the Hong merchants. In it the Commissioner recounts several un- 
doubted instances of smuggling protected by their special bonds, and 
adds, “If you say these things were without your knowledge, of what 
use then are you? If they took place with your knowledge, death is 
too light a punishment for you.” The decree proceeded to command 
an investigation, and a surrender of all the opium in the hands of the 
merchants, and re quired the Hong merchants to obtain of the foreigners, 
bonds for the execution of this purpose within three days. A failure 
in this, it declared, would be interpreted as a proof that they were act- 
ing in concert with the illicit dealers, and it was threatened that the 
royal death warrant, for several of their number, would be the conse- 
quence. 

The business thus vigorously commenced by these decrees was as 
steadfastly pursued by the peremptory Commissioner. Another edict 
for the detention of all foreigners in Canton, was shortly after trans- 
mitted through the Hong merchants. At the expiration of the three 
days, a communication was made by the merchants to the Commis- 
sioner, stating that more time would be necessary for decision upon 
such important interests, but that it was an almost unanimous feeling 
among the community, that the foreign residents in Canton must have 
no connexion with the opium traffic. On the night of the same day, 
(March 21,) an extraordinary meeting of the Chamber of Commerce was 
called, to receive the answer to this communication through the Hong 
merchants. They stated that the Commissioner had said, that the 
foreigners were trifling with them, but they should not do so with him, 
and if the opium was not given up, “he should be at the Consoo House 
at 10 o’clock to-morrow, and then he would show what he would do.’ 
They also declared, that unless some opium was given up, they did not 
doubt that two of their number would be beheaded in the morning! 
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It was finally agreed that a surrender of opium should be made to the 
government, to be destroyed, and a quantity amounting to 1037 chests 
was tendered, by individuals, for the purpose. 

With this offer from the foreigners, the Hong merchants, early on 
the following morning, went into the city, where they saw the Gover- 
nor. He assured them that the quantity was by no means sufficient. 
Demands for an additional quantity were made, and in the afternoon 
an invitation was sent from the Commissioner to Mr. Dent, an Eng- 
lish merchant, to go into the city, and meet him. This gentleman 
declared his readiness to go into the city, on condition of receiving a 
safe conduct, from the Commissioner, under his own seal, guarantying 
his return within twenty-four hours, but the foreign merchants were 
unwilling that he should go without this security. The Hong mer- 
chants urged compliance, on the ground that his refusal would place 
their lives in imminent danger. It was surmised that it was the 
intention of the Commissioner to detain Mr. Dent as a hostage, and 
this surmise received countenance from a rumor that the Commissioner 
had taken measures to procure the services of two cooks, who had long 
been employed by foreigners. 

Capt. Elliot, the British Superintendent, was at this time in Macao. 
As soon as he received intelligence of these proceedings, he addressed 
a circular to all British subjects in China, declaring that he had receiv- 
ed ay mes that Her Majesty’s subjects were detained against their 
will in Canton, and that he had other urgent reasons for withdrawing 
all confidence in the just and moderate disposition of the Colonial Govern- 
ment, and requiring that all the ships of Her Majesty’s subjects, in the 
outer anchorages, should proceed forthwith to Hong Kong, and hoisting 
their national colors, be prepared to resist every act of aggression on 
the part of the C hinese Government. The senior officer in the naval 
service, was charged with the duty of making the necessary disposi- 
tions, to put the ships in a posture of defence. Commanders of British 
ships were requested to make every preparation to resist aggression, 
upon the part of the Chinese Government, but to be careful to refrain 
from provoking attack. 

Early on the morning of the 23d, the prefect of Canton, and other 
local magistrates, with a deputy from the commissioner, proceeded to 
the consoo house, or hall of the Hong merchants, by whom they were 
there attended, two of them, Howqua and Mowgua, having ‘chains 
around their necks, and all of them deprived of their official buttons. 
The Hong merchants proceeded to Mr. Dent’s house, and to the cham- 
ber of commerce, which was assembled at their request, to renew their 
solicitations, that Mr. Dent would comply with the commissioner’s in- 
vitation. Howqua represented that unless he complied in the course of 
that day, two of their own number would be put to death. The for- 

eigners expressed a unanimous opinion that Mr. Dent ought not to go 
voluntarily into the city, except on the conditions already named. Two 
officers came, who declared that their orders were imperative to bring 
him before the commissioner. It was finally agreed that instead of Mr. 
Dent, four of the foreigners, Messrs. Inglis, Slade, Thom and Fearon, 
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should go into the city, and meet the commissioner. They were con- 
ducted into one of the temples, and after a little delay separately called 
before the principal officer, and asked their names, country, the reason 
why Mr. Dent did not come, &c. They replied that all the foreigners 
thought he would be detained, and therefore they would not allow him 
to come. One of the officers said that the High Commissioner wished 
to see and admonish Mr. Dent, and that if he did not come he should 
be brought by force. After a detention of two or three hours, the four 
gentlemen were conducted safely back to their factories, at 9 o’clock in 
the evening, with some trifling presents to the gentlemen who acted as 
interpreters. At midnight the Hong merchants were again at Mr. 
Dent’s house, urging their request and the commissioner’s commands 
that he would go into the city. It was now suggested that the morrow 
was the sabbath, the foreigner’s day for religious worship. It is worthy 
of notice that the commissioner immedi: ately ordered the discussions to 
be suspended for the succeeding day, so that the foreigners were per- 
mitted to engage in public worship as usual, without molestation. The 
same privilege was enjoved on each successive Sunday during the 
crisis, and the services were numerously attended. 

On the 23d, Capt. Elliot, the Superintendent, issued another notice, 
dated at Macao, addressed to British subjects, signifying that he should 
demand passports for all such British subjects as should think fit to 
proceed outside, and enjoining all Her Majesty’s subjects to make im- 
mediate preparations, for removing their property on board the ships at 
Whampoa, to be conveyed to Macao. After issuing this notice, Capt. | 
Elliot immediately proceeded in his cutter to Canton, where he ar- 
rived at sunset on the evening of the 24th. The British flag was 
immediately hoisted at the factory, and a large concourse of foreigners 
assembled at the ‘hall of the Superintendent, including Mr. Dent, who 
was escorted thither by them. As soon as Capt. Elliot arrived, orders 
were given to close every pass around the factories, and in a few 
minutes the public square was cleared of all the natives ; the entrances 
to it were closed and guarded ; the doors of the Hongs were thronged 
with large companies of coolies, armed with spears, and provided with 
lanterns; a triple cordon of boats was placed along the whole front of 
the factories, filled with armed men; soldiers were stationed on the 
roofs of the adjoining houses ; and orders from the commissioner were 
given, for all the compradores and servants to leave the Hongs. By 9 
o’clock at night not a native was remaining in the factories; and the 
two or three hundred foreigners were their only inmates. This part of 
the city was virtually under martial law. Patrols, sentinels, and 
officers, hastening about, with the blowing of trumpets and beating of 
gongs, ‘added confusion to the darkness and gloom of the night. 

On Monday, the Chinese continued their arrangements for the safe 
detention of the foreigners. Orders were given for the construction of 
two rafts across the river, designed to prevent escape and to guard 
against the approach of armed ‘boats from Whampoa. There was no 
intention, however, on the part of the foreigners, to leave the factories, 
or to invite any interference from the shipping at Whampoa, or those 
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without the Bogue. Every degree of intercourse between the foreign- 
ers and natives was prevented. No parcels or letters could be sent to 
Macao or Whampoa, but at the most imminent hazard of life. It was 
reported and generally believed that the life of a boatman was taken for 
having been found carrying a European letter. No food, nor even a 
bucket of water was allowed to be brought to the factories. The for- 
eign servants being all withdrawn, the domestic operations of cooking 
washing, carrying water, milking the cows, making beds, &c. devolved 
upon parties entirely unaccustomed to those duties. On the 26th the 
guards were reinforced, and a line of sheds was erected in front of the 
factories, to serve as barracks for the coolies, who were now armed 
with swords, spears and shields. 

On the same day appeared a proclamation from Lin, the High Com- 
missioner, addressed to the foreigners in Canton, and exhorting them 
to deliver up their opium immediately. He stated the reasons for their 
so doing, with great force, under four heads, Ist. He says, “* You 
ought to make haste to deliver it up, by virtue of that reason which 
heaven hath implanted in all of us. I find that during the last several 
tens of years, the money out of which you have duped our people, by 
means of your destructive drug, amounts to, I know not how many tens 
of thousands of myriads! Thus while you have been scheming for pri- 
vate advantage, with minds solely bent on profit, our people have been 
wasting their substance and losing their lives, and if the reason of 
heaven be just, think you that there will be no retribution? If ye will 
now repent, and deliver up your opium, by a well timed repentance, ye 
may avert judgment and calamities. If not, your wickedness being 
greater, its consequences will fall more fearfully upon you. Ye are 
distant from your homes many thousands of miles, your ships cross a 
vast and trackless ocean ; they are exposed to the visitations of thunder, 
and lightning, and raging storms—to the danger of being swallowed 
up by monsters of the deep,—and amid such perils, fear ye not the 
retributive vengeance of heaven? Our great Emperor, actuated by 
the exalted virtue of heaven itself, wishes to cut off this deluge of 
opium, which is the plainest proof that such is the intention of heaven. 
It is, therefore, a traffic on which heaven looks with disgust, and who 
is he that will oppose his will?” He proceeds to cite the death of the 
‘‘English chief Roberts,” who violated the laws of China, of Lord 
Napier, ‘* who bolted through the Bocca Tigris,” and of Mr. Morrison, 
‘‘ who had darkly deceived him,” as instances of the just retribution of 
heaven—each of them having, as he says, been silently cut off, before 
they could return to their own country. 

2d. He argues that they ought to deliver up their opium, in order 
to compliance with the laws of the land. This he illustrates at length, 
and in various ways. He argues, that foreigners resident in China, 
and partakers of the bounty of the Emperor, are bound themselves to 
obey the laws, and that they incur the highest guilt m imducing the 
people of China to violate them. In former times opium was prohibit- 
ed only by a light penalty. But it had become necessary to prohibit 
the use of it with greaterrigor. ‘‘ Our Emperor,” he says, “ looks upon 
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the opium trade with the most intense loathing, and burns to have it 
cut off forever, so that not only he who sells it is adjudged to death, 
but he who does no more than smoke it, must also undergo the same 
penalty of the law. Now try and reflect one moment. If ye did not 
bring this opium to China, how should the people of our inner land be 
able either to sell or to smoke it? ‘The lives of our own people, which 
are forfeited to the laws, are taken from them by your unrighteous pro- 
cedure. Then what reason is there that the lives of our people should 
be thus sacrificed, and that ye alone should escape the awful penalty ? 
Now I, the High Commissioner, looking up to the great Emperor, and 
feeling in my own person his sacred desire to love and cherish the 
men from afar, do mercifully spare your lives. I wish nothing more 
than that ye deliver up all the opium you have got, and forthwith write 
out a duly prepared bond, to the effect that you will never henceforth 
bring more opium to China, and should you bring it, agreeing that the 
cargo be confiscated, and the people who bring it put to death. This 
is pardoning what is past, and taking preventive measures against the 
future.” He argues that it will be no great sacrifice to give up the 
opium which they have on hand, as there is not the slightest prospect 
that, after this, they will be able to dupe their deluded people out of 
their money, or inveigle them to do an act in which destruction over- 
takes them. He urges the wickedness of attempting soto do. ‘ Upon 
former occasions,’ says he, ‘‘ we have condemned foreigners to death, 
as in case of having killed our people. * Now think for a little. De- 
priving an individual of his life is a crime committed in a moment, and 
still the perpetrator of it must forfeit his own life in return. But he 
who sells opium, has laid a plot to swindle a man out of his money, as 
well as to deprive him of his life; and how can any one say that it is 
only a single individual, or a single family, that the opium seller 
thus dupes, and entangles in destruction! And for a crime of this 
magnitude, ought one to die, or not to die? And still will ye refuse 
to deliver up your opium? Which is the way to preserve your lives ? 
O ye foreigners, do ye deeply ponder upon this.” 

3d. Hes says, ‘ You ought to make immediate delivery of this opi- 
um, by reason of your own interest and your feelings as men. You 
come to this market of Canton to trade. You profit thereby full three- 
fold. Every article of commerce that you bring with you, no matter 
whether it be coarse or fine, in whole pieces or in small, there is not 
one iota of it that is not sold off and consumed ; and of the produce of 
our country, whether it be for feeding you, for clothing you, for any 
kind of use, or merely for sale, there is nothing that we do not permit 
you to take away with you, so that you not only reap the profit of the 
inner land, by the goods which you bring, but ‘by means of what you 
earry away you gather gold from every country to which you transport 
it.” He goes on to argue with great force, that by discontinuing the 
trade in opium, the trade in permitted articles may be much increased, 
and made more profitable. ‘ You will,” he adds, “ reap your threes 
fold profit comfortably, and you may, as before, go on acquiring wealth 
in abundance, thus neither violating the laws, nor laying up store for 
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after misery. What happiness, what delight will be yours! But if 
on the other hand, you persist in carrying on the opium traffic, then 
such a course of conduct must infallibly lead to the cutting off of your 
general trade. I would like to ask of you, if, under the whole heavens, 
ye have such an excellent market as this 2” 

“Ath. You ought to make a speedy delivery of your opium by rea- 
son of the necessity of the case.” This head of argument is extended 
at some length. It is urged that if they take it away it will be of 
little value, as it cannot be sold elsewhere, and as the Europeans do not 
consume it at home. It is insisted also that it is the only course con- 
sistent with their own honor. ‘ Our officers,” he says, “‘ are every one 
of them, appealing to your sense of honor, and on the contrary we find 
(to our amazement,) that ye have not the slightest particle of honor 
about you! Are you quite tranquil and composed at this! And will ye 
yet acknowledge the necessity of the call or not.” ‘ After having once 
made the delivery of it, your trade will go on flourishing more abun- 
dantly thanever. Polite tokens of our regard will be heaped upon you 
to overflowing, and O ye foreigners, will not this be happiness indeed! 
I, the High Commissioner, as well as the Governor and Lieut. Gov- 
ernor, cannot bear the idea of being unnecessarily hard and severe ; 
therefore it is that I thus weary my mouth, as it were, entreating and 
exhorting you, yet I do not shrink from the task. Happiness and mis- 
ery, g glory and disgrace are in your own hands! Say not that I did not 
give you early warning thereof.” 

Orders were given by the Collector of the Customs, prohibiting all 
ships anchored at Whampoa from opening their holds, and from at- 
tempting to leave the port without their clearances. The sub-prefect 
at Macao was ordered to forbid the pilot from going on board. A 
demand was made directly by the High Commissioner upon Capt. 
Elliot, the British Superintendent, for the delivery of the opium. On 
the 27th, Capt. Elliot addressed a public notice to British subjects in 
Canton, stating that being forcibly detained by the provincial govern- 
ment together with all the foreign merchants settled in Canton, with- 
out supplies of food, deprived of their servants, and cut off from all 
intercourse with their respective countries, he has now received the 
commands of the High Commissioner, to deliver into his hand all the 
opium held by the people of his country. He therefore, from regard for 
the lives and liberty of all the foreigners in Canton, and other causes, 
in the name and on behalf of the British government, enjoined and re- 
quired all British subjects in Canton, forthwith to make a surrender to 
him for the service of the gov ernment, to be delivered over to the gov- 
ernment of China, of all the opium under their control, and to hold the 
British vessels engaged in the trade of opium, subject to his immediate 
direction. This surrender to be made at or before 6 o’clock on that day. 
This demand was immediately complied with, and a quantity of opium 
was surrendered on that day, amounting to 20,283 chests, worth, at cost 
prices, ten or eleven millions of dollars. 

Long negotiations followed between the superintendent and the High 
Commissioner, i in relation to the delivery of the opium to the Chinese 
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authorities, in regard to the pledge and bond demanded for not being 
concerned in the opium trade, and other matters preliminary to the 
re-opening of the trade. It would extend this article to too great a 
length to give a detail of these proceedings. The foreigners were still 
held in confinement. On the 28th, three of the four streets leading into 
the square before the factories were walled up, and a military guard 
was stationed at the only entrance which remained. Sheep, pigs, 
poultry and other provisions were sent, and some coolies were sent to 
bring water. On the 2d of April, the manner of delivering the opium 
was ‘finally settled. Chinese officers were appointed to receive it at the 
factories and at the respective ships. Provisions were daily supplied, 
and on the 19th of April the servants were permitted to return, but 
under such restrictions that none of the good ones would go back. 

It was stipulated in the agreement made with the High Commissioner, 
that when a fourth part of the opium should be delivered the servants 
should be restored, when half, the passage boats should be permitted to 
run, between Macao and Canton, and the foreigners to leave the city— 
when three fourths, that the trade should be re-opened—and when ‘the 
whole was delivered, that every thing should proceed as usual. It was 
complained that these stipulations were not executed in good faith. 
The vessels at Macao were ordered on the 9th of April to proceed to 
Lintin, and thence to the Bogue, for the delivery of their opium. At 
this time there were 50 vessels at Whampoa. One of the vessels hav- 
ing opium on board sailed in disobedience of orders, and Capt. Elliot 
was obliged to purchase opium to make up the deficiency. 

On the 5th of April the proposed bond, to refrain from the import of 
opium, under the penalty of death for violation, was proposed by the 
co-hong to the Chamber of Commerce. They took it into considera- 
tion, and instead of coming to any decision upon it, resolved that as the 
trade was suspended, and ‘the members of the Chamber were prisoners 
in the factories, their functions had ceased, and they adjourned sine die. 

On the Sth of May permission was given for the passage boats to 
run, and for Capt. Elliot and others to leave Canton for Macao, but six- 
teen English merchants were detained as hostages, until the whole 
delivery of the opium should be completed. This was effected by the 
surrender of the whole 20,283 chests on the 21st of May. On the 24th, 
Capt. Elliot, who had returned from Macao, took his final departure 
from Canton, with most of the English residents, among whom were 
ten merchants, against whom an edict of perpetual banishment from 
China had been issued, on the charge that they had been engaged in 
the trade of opium. A number of foreigners were left behind, among 
whom were twelve English merchants, who remained for the purpose 
of endeavoring to continue the business of their houses. 

The Commissioner, on receiving the whole amount of opium, made 
report by express to Peking, requesting the imperial order that it should 
be sent to the capital, to be there examined and destroyed; but the 
Emperor in reply declared his approbation of the manner in which the 
affair had been managed, his conviction that there had been no decep- 
tion, and his decision that it was unnecessary to incur the expense of 
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sending the opium to Peking, and Lin and his colleagues were ordered 
to assemble the civil and military officers, and to destroy the opium be- 
fore their eyes. 

The 17th of June was appointed for the ceremony. A large stone 
lined trench was prepared, into which, in presence of the high officers, 
the opium was thrown, the boxes being first broken, and the contents 
broken down and crushed, upon platforms raised above the water; it 
was then mixed and stirred up with unslacked lime, and rock salt, and 
afterwards suffered to flow into the sea. Mr. King, an American mer- 
chant, who was present, declared his conviction that every precaution 
was used to ensure the complete destruction of the drug, and that it 
was performed with rigid faithfulness. The quantity destroyed, he 
estimated would have sold in China for $20,000,000. 

The Emperor of China, to signify his approval of the conduct of the 
High Commissioner, appointed ‘him to the government of three Keang 
—a dignity considered the second in the empire, being inferior only to 
that of Pechele. 

An application was made by Capt. Elliot to the High Commissioner, 
for permission to the British mercnants to conduct their business at 
Macao. This was refused. The Commissioner replied that if they 
were willing to trade, they ought immediately to proceed to Whampoa, 
and wait till examined in conformity to the regulations; if they were 
not willing, they ought to return home as speedily as possible. 

On the 14th of June, Capt. Elliot issued a notice, warning British 
subjects against sending their ships and goods within the Bocca Tigris, 
in the existing state of affairs, as in the highest degree perilous. The 
British merchants who remained at Canton, when Capt. Elliot left, 
abandoned the city, in haste, on hearing the news of a collision be- 
tween a British ship and a Chinese war junk. In June, the Hong mer- 
chants, having declined giving security for the American ships which 
had gone to Whampoa, on the ground of their having British property 
on board, the Commissioner ordered that the security should be given. 
The American residents, after a good deal of repugnance, agreed to 
sign the required bond against the introduction of opium, notwithstand- 
ing the severity of the penalty. The bond being written in Chinese at 
the top, and in English beneath, the parties on signing it made a pro- 
test against any interpretation of the Chinese part, w hich they did not 
understand, which should be at variance with the bond in English. 
The American vessels immediately engaged in a profitable business, in 
carrying English goods between the ships outside, to Whampoa within 
the river. It is stated that they received at the rate of two dollars a 
bale. This business was continued through the summer, but in De- 
cember the bringing up to Canton, of British manufactures in American 
ships, was forbidden, under penalty of confiscation of the goods and of 
the ship. 

Capt. Elliot entered into a negotiation with the High Commissioner, 
for the re-opening of the British trade, but it was several times inter- 
rupted, by adverse incidents. On the 7th of July a party of British 
sailors landed at Hong Kong, got into a drunken frolic with a number 
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of Chinese people, beat and abused a number of them shamefully, in- 
cluding men, women and children, and left a man named Lin Weihe so 
severely w ounded, that he died on the following day. An attempt was 
made to quiet the difficulty likely to be produced by this outrage, by 
making an indemnity to the relatives of the deceased, of two thousand 
dollars. But the affair came to the knowledge of the authorities, and 
a demand was made for the delivery up of the perpetrators of the crime. 
An “ig pa was made, and a formal trial was held before Capt. 
Elliot. A sailor was charged with the murder, but the jury summon- 
ed, on hearing the evidence, refused to find a bill. Five sailors were 
indicted for riotous conduct, and for assaulting and beating the people, 
and were found guilty, and sentenced to three and six months imprison- 
ment, in some county gaol in England, and were held in custody to be sent 
thither. The Commissioner refused to be satisfied with this punish- 
ment, and repeated his demand that the perpetrators of the outrage 
should be given up, to be punished by the Chinese laws. This Capt. 
Elliot alleged he was forbidden, by the express letter of his instructions, 
to do, besides it could not be ascertained to what individual the crime 
was to be attributed. 

In consequence an edict was issued on the 15th of August, forbidding 
the supply of provisions to the English at Macao, or elsewhere, and 
another requiring the native compradores, servants, and others in the 
service of the English on ship board or on shore, within the space of 
three days, to return to their homes, and to follow some other occupa- 
tion. The servants immediately left, and some of the market people 
were punished for selling food to the foreigners. The Portuguese at 
Macao were forbidden to supply the English with provisions. On the 
Qist, Capt. Elliot gave public notice that on that evening he would 
embark with the officers of her majesty’s establishment, and withdraw 
from Macao. He proceeded thence to the bay of Hong Kong. The 
British community consisted of 70 Europeans, and about 120 Parsees. 
They embarked on board four armed vessels, eight or nine small pas- 
sage schooners, and a number of lorchas and ships’ boats. <A few re- 
mained behind, who, however, were compelled to depart precipitately 
on the 26th. 

On the 11th of September, Capt. Elliot caused to be published a 
notice of a blockade of the port of Canton, which was withdrawn on the 
16th. Subsequently to the notice of Capt. Elliot, of the withdrawal of 
this blockade, the Chinese fire-boats burnt a Spanish brig, the Bilbaino, 
mistaking her for an English vessel, while she was lying close to 
Macao. The cargo taken off before she was set on fire, was valued 
at 20,000 dollars. The crew jumped overboard, and were all saved 
but two. On the 26th the launch of H. M. S. Volage was fired into, 
while going into Coalloon bay, from a hill, by a party of Chinese. 
The shot was round shot, some of which fell near the boat, and Capt. 
Smith deemed it advisable to return to the fleet. 

Soon after this, Capt Elliot commenced negotiations with the Chinese 
which it was hoped would have a successful termination. The main 
demand of the Chinese was the murderer of Lin Weihe. Other points 
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were under consideration with regard to the future transaction of the 
British trade; whether the British should be allowed to carry it on at 
Macao, or whether they should be forced to take in and discharge 
their cargoes near the Bogue, or in some of the adjacent anchorages, 
&e. These negotiations had so far advanced, that Capt. Elliot 
considered an arrangement, upon admissible public principles, abso- 
lutely concluded. They were, however, broken off, by an incident 
which is thus described by Capt. Elliot, in his despatch to the home 
covernment, dated November 5, 1839. 

‘Since I closed my despatch of October 21, a different and unhappy 
turn of affairs has been brought about, and 1 am grieved to report that 
this serious public mischief is attributable to the conduct of a British 

subject, Mr. Warner, master of the ship Thomas Coutts. Upon his 
arrival from Singapore, Mr. Warner did not repair to Hong-kong, but 
demanded his pilot permission, and proceeded to the Bocca Tigris, 
signed the required bond of consent to the new laws, involving the in- 
fliction of capital punishment by Chinese forms of trial ; ; and the ship 
was imme diately carried up to Whampoa. It is an aggravation of Mr. 
Warner’s heavy responsibility, that he was perfectly aware of the ad- 
vanced state of my own negotiations with the Chinese Government, 
when he took this step. 

‘The natural consequence was a determination upon the part of the 
Commissioner to break off his concluded arrangement with me; and a 
demand for the entrance of the whole British shipping upon the same 
conditions as the Thomas Coutts, or their departure from this coast in 
three days, under menaces of destruction if they remained.” 

Capt. Elliot having gone on board the ship of war Volage, Capt. 
Smith, proceeded to Chuenpee in order to be present at any negotia- 
tions, that might there result, from a communication which Captain 
Smith had proposed to make to the Commissioner in his own name. : 
it was at that anchorage that the most serious collision occurred, which 
at the latest intelligence from Canton had taken place between the two 
nations. 

On the morning of Nov. 2d, the two ships of war, Volage and Hya- 
cinth, anchored about a mile below the first battery at Chuenpee, where 
an imposing force of war junks and fire-ships were assembled. A 
Lieutenant, with Mr. Morrison, the linguist, was sent on board the 
Chinese Admiral’s junk, with Capt. Smith’s letter to the Commission- 
er, making a proposition for the adjustment of differences. They were 
politely received, and the Admiral promised to dispatch the letter, and 
to send back the answer when received. The Admiral expressed a wish 
that the ships would move a little lower down, which request Captain 
Smith complied with. In the course of the morning of the 3d, two or 
three notes passed between the Admiral and Capts, Smith and Elliot. 
The Chinese squadron broke ground and stood slowly towards the 
English ships. The latter, therefore, got under weigh, and moved 
towards the approaching squadron. The squadron then anchored in 
good order, to the number of 29 sail. The English ships hove to, 
and Capt. Smith sent a note addressed “to the various commanders,” 
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the name of the officer in command not being then known, perempto- 
rily requesting that all the Chinese vessels should return to the anchor- 
age north of Shakok. In reply to this note, an open paper was received 
from the Tetuh [Admiral] declaring that all he wanted was the mur- 
derous foreigner, who killed Lin Weihe. If Elliot would name a time 
when the murderer should be delivered up, the force would be immedi- 
ately drawn back to the Bogue, otherwise by no means whatever 
would he accede. To this note Capt. Elliot replied by a solemn declar- 
ation that he knew not the murderer of Lin Weihe—that he should 
have been punished, if he had been discovered, and that he would be 
punished, if apprehended. 

Capt. Smith, deeming it improper, either to leave this formidable 
flotilla at liberty to pass him at night, and to carry into effect its 
measures against the merchant ships, or to retire before a force moved 
out with the palpable intention to intimidate him, thought it his duty 
to constrain them to return to their formeranchorage. ‘The action that 
ensued is thus described by Capt. Elliot. 

‘‘ At about noon, therefore, the signal was made to engage, and the 
ships, then lying hove-to, on the extreme right of the Chinese force, 
bore away in a line a-head and close order, having the wind on the 
starboard beam. In this way, and under easy sail, they ran down the 
Chinese line, pouring in a destructive fire. The lateral direction of 
the wind enabled the ships to perform the same evolution from the op- 
posite extreme of the line, running up it again with their larboard 
broadsides bearing. The Chinese answered with their accustomed 
spirit, but the terrible effect of our own fire was soon manifest. One 
war junk blew up at about pistol-shot distance from this ship, a shot 
probably having passed through the magazine; three were sunk; and 
several others were obviously water- -logged. It is an act of j justice toa 
brave man to say, that the Admiral’s conduct was worthy of his station. 
His junk was evidently better armed and manned than the other ves- 
sels; and, after he had weighed, or, more probably, cut, or slipped, he 
bore up and engaged her Majesty’s ships in handsome style, manifest- 
ing a resolution of behaviour honorably enhanced by the hopelessness 
of his efforts. In less than three quarters of an hour, however, he, 
and the remainder of the squadron, were retiring in great distress 
to their former anchorage ; and as it was not Capt. Smith’s disposition 
to protract destructive hostilities, or, indeed, do more than repel onward 
movements, he offered no obstruction to their retreat ; but discontinued 
the fire, and made sale for Macao, with the purpose to cover the em- 
barkation of such of her Majesty’s subjects as might see fit to retire 
from that place, and also to provide for the safety of the merchant- 
ships.” 

The Hyacinth was left at Macao to watch the course of events in 
that quarter, and the Volage proceeded to Hong Kong, whence she 
soon after removed with the merchant shipping to ‘the island of Toong- 
Koo, a place more easily protected against a surprise than Hong Kong. 
At this place the business of shipping goods in American vessels for 
Canton was carried on, until it was interrupted in December, by order 
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of the Commissioner. Our latest dates from China are to the 20th of 
December, at which time there was no charge in the state of the con- 
troversy. ‘The Chinese authorities were making vigorous preparations 
for defence, and had sent a large body of troops into Macao. No re- 
inforcements to the British naval force had arrived, but they were anx- 
iously expected by Capt. Elliot. 

The course of proceedings which the British Government has re- 
solved to adopt in relation to this controversy is not very fully explained. 
It is understood that a large naval force, with a considerable number 
of troops have been sent thither, and that the measures are carried on, 
not by the East India Company, but by the British Government. An 
English journal enumerates the following vessels, as having been 
ordered to Canton. ‘ Blenheim, 74 guns, sailed direct for China from 
Portsmouth, on the 17th February ; Melville, 74 guns, from the Cape ; 
Wellesley, 74 guns, from the Indian station; Blonde, 46, direct from 
Plymouth, on the 26th February ; Druid, 48, from the Cape, via Syd- 
ney, on the 5th of November; Pylades, 15, direct from Plymouth, on 
the 23d of February ; Nimrod, 20, from ‘Plymouth, on the 24th of Feb- 
ruary, (with duplicate astructionn for Admiral Elliot ;) Modeste, 18, 
from the Cape, on the 5th of November; Wanderer, 18, sailed for the 
Cape on the 12th of February from Plymouth, with orders to Admiral 
Elliot to proceed with all his corvettes, and take command in China. 
Besides these ships, another 74, has orders; the Pique, 38; Andro- 
mache, 25; 10 vessels from the Indian station, 18 to 28 guns each, 
part of the Indian navy; 2 vessels from the Cape station, 18 guns 
each; 2 from the South American station, 18 and 28 guns each; 2 
from the South Wales station, 11 to 28 guns each; 2 large steamers, 
supposed to be the Sesostris and the Queen. The expedition includes 
from 12 to 15,000 men.” 

We insert for the illustration of this article, a map of the bay of 
Canton, exhibiting all the positions connected with the trade of that 
city. The map contains also a plan of the city and suburbs of Canton, 
and a plan of the town and harbor of Macao. The two latter are re- 
duced from plans contained in a Historical Sketch of the Portuguese 
settlements in China, published in Boston in 1836, by Sir Andrew 
Llungstedt—a work containing much curious information. The plan 
of Canton, of which this is a reduced copy, is stated to be a fac simile 
of one of the best native maps of the city, with the exception of the 
lettering, which in the original is in Chinese. 

On the native map the name of the city is written Awang-tung Sang- 
ching, which means the capital of the Province of Kwang-t ing, oT 
Canton. The natives usually call it Sang-ching, or the capital of the 
province. It stands on the north bank of the Choo-Keang, or Pearl 
river, about forty miles from the Bocca Tigris, or mouth of the river, and 
about ten miles from the island of Whampoa, where foreign ships usu- 
ally discharge. The relative position of these places, and of Macao, 
Lintin, Hong-Kong Toong-koo, and other important points, will be seen 
by reference to the map of the Bay of Canton, which is compiled from 
the most authentic charts. 
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THE QUARREL BETWEEN GREAT BRITAIN AND CHINA. 109 


The country on the north and northeast of the city is hilly—in every 
other direction it is flat, and towards the south the waters cover a great 
portion of the surface. Rice fields and gardens occupy the low grounds, 
with here and there a few hills and small groves of trees. 

That part of the city which is surrounded by a wall is built in nearly 
the form of a square, and is divided into two parts by a wall running 
through it, from east to west. The northern division, which is the 
largest, is called the old city, and the southern part the new city. No 
scale is given upon the map. The whole circuit of the walled part, 
is estimated by English residents, who have walked around it at a 
quick step in little less than two hours, at about six miles. The 
southern wall is distant from the river fifteen or twenty rods. The 
ground rises towards the north, so that in its highest point, at the base 
of the wall, it is 200 or 300 feet above the surface of the river. 

The walls of the city are composed partly of stone and partly of 
bricks. The former is chiefly a coarse sand stone. This material 
forms the lower part of the walls, and the arches for the gates. The 
walls are nearly perpendicular, and vary from 25 to 365 or 40 feet in 
height. In thickness they are 20 or 25 feet. They are highest and 
most substantial on the north side of — city. There is a line of bat- 
tlements, with embrasures at intervals of a few feet, on the top of the 
wall around the whole city, with a pathway in the rear. There are 
sixteen gates, four of which lead through the wall which divides the 
city—and twelve only are outer gates. They are small, the largest 
being fifteen feet wide and twelve high. A few soldiers are stationed 
at each of the gates, to watch them by day, and to close and guard 
them by night. They are opened at dawn of day, and closed at an 
early hour in the evening. No one is allowed to pass in or out in the 
night, except on special occasions. A small fee, however, will usually 
open the way, though it exposes the keepers to punishment. The sub- 
urbs, particularly on the south and west, have streets and houses similar 
to those within the c ity, and taken toge the er, they are nearly as extensive 
and populous as the city within the walls. The streets are very nu- 
merous, many of them short and crooked, and extreme ly narrow. They 

vary from two to sixteen feet in width, but are generally six or e right 
feet wide only. They are every where flagged with large stones 
chiefly granite. There are no carts or carriages, but in the busy heck 
of the day, the streets are thronged with stout porters, carrying every 
description of merchandise, and with sedan bearers, besides the great 
mass of ordinary foot travellers. 

Much of the merchandise, and many of the visiters are brought into 
the city by means of canals, of which there are several. One of the 
largest extends along the whole length of the wall on the east side of 
the city, and another on the west, between which there is a communi- 
cation by a canal passing through the new city. There are several 
minor canals connecting with these. There are several bridges, some 
of which are built of stone, crossing the canals. 

10 














OUT OF CHINA. 





CULTIVATION OF TEA, 


Tue great consumption of this leaf, and the steady demand for it, 
have suggested the attempt to cultivate it in other places, in order to 
supersede the monopoly of the Chinese. Heretofore, these experiments 
have met with only partial success; but the plantations only recently 
laid out under the protection of the Indian government in Upper Assam, 
where the shrub is indigenous, appear likely, in time, to produce so 
large a supply as serivusly to affect the exportations from China. 
Fifty- five tracts, of greater or less extent, have been discovered in 
Upper Assam, by Mr. Bruce; and the cultivation of the tea, and curing 
of the leaf, can be extended as far as the demand requires. The first 
sale of Assam teas took place in London, April 2d, 1839, and excited a 
good deal of curiosity and competition among the brokers. There were 
three lots of souchong, and five lots of pekoe, all of which sold at high 
prices ; and it was the opinion of good judges on that occasion, that 
the unskilfulness of the workmen had spoiled the quality of the tea, as 
it had a strong and smoky flavor. We may reasonably look for an 
improvement in this respect, inasmuch as there are Chinese work- 
men employed on the plantations there, who have been procured from 
Fuhkeén itself, who will soon rival their countrymen in the Bohea and 
Sunglo Hills in workmanship, if they cannot excel them as cultiva- 
tors. 

The Dutch, in Java, have, within the last few years, made consider- 
able efforts to supersede the necessity of resorting to China for their 
tea, and the exports already amount to two cargoes, which left Batavia 
for Holland, in 1838. The government there called in the assistance 
of Chinese, settled upon the Island, many of whom were from Fuhkeén, 
and the plantations bid fair, we believe, to answer the expectations of 
the projectors of the enterprise. Attempts have, at one time and an- 
other, been made in Penang, Martinique, St. Helena, and Rio Janeiro, 
to cultivate the tea plant; but the undertakings were successively 
abandoned, or suffered to fall into neglect. In Brazil, sanguine hopes 
were entertained of success, and heavy initiatory expenses incurred, 
but the whole has sunk into comparative neglect, leaving a few hot- 
house shrubs to tell the tale of their exile. These disappointments 
may all be ascribed to various opposing causes—as difference of climate 
and unfitness of soil, excess of heat and moisture, and above all, ignor- 
ance of the manipulations in curing the leaf—combining to produce the 
result. 

Both green and black tea are known as hot-house plants in England. 
Linneus had the honor of introduci ing the first living plant into Europe, 
though not until he had experienced many disappointments. He finally 
advised Captain Eckeburg to sow the fresh seeds in pots as soon as he 
left China; this plan succeeded, and the growing plants were safely 
brought to Upsal, in 1763. They are cultivated in loamy soil, or in 
loam and peat, well drained, and do not need a fire heat. They are 
increased by layings or cuttings of the young branches, when the seeds 
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begin to ripen. The treatment, in almost all respects, resembles that 
of its congener, the Camellia; but the Thea is not so well naturalized 
as the former, nor its flower so great a favorite with florists. The 
green tea plant, being hardier than the other, is more frequently met 
with in hot-houses ; and in England it flourishes the whole year in the 
open air. Chinese Repository. 


KHIVA——IN CENTRAL ASIA. 


Tue Emperor of Russia having set on foot a military expedition 
against this country,—a region very little known, it has become an ob- 
ject of curiosity. The following description of it is given in a late 
London journal. We shall take an occasion hereafter to give a more 
full and satisfactory account of the country and its inhabitants, as well 
as of the political bearings of the present expedition against it. 

‘“‘Khiva is a country but little known; in fact, it is the least known 
of any region in Asia, notwithstanding its vicinity to Persia. Mr. O. 
Connolly, it is true, explored about 100 miles of the eastern coast of 
the Caspian, and M. Mouravief and some other Russian agents have 
since penetrated into the country, but the general results of their travels 
have noi transpired. The very boundaries of Khiva are not correctly 
known, owing to its being surrounded by deserts; however, on the 
southern extremity of the isthmus, which separates the Aral from the 
Caspian, it is bounded by the territory belonging to the Khirgis tribes, 
some of which acknowledge its sovereignty. “On the east it is ‘separated 
by deserts from Bokhara; on the south runs the chain of the Attock 
mountains, the inhabitants of which are in fact independent, and partly 
subject to Khiva and Persia. On the west is the Caspian, which is the 
most distinct boundary of this Asiatic state. This country consists 
principally of sand impregnated with salt, and bears evident traces of 
having been covered by the sea. The few shrubs it produces are so 
bitter that camels are the only animals that will eat them; the very 
springs are brackish. ‘The country is so flat, that the Khirgis call it 
the low plain in order to distinguish it from the Oust Ourt, or high 
spot which divides the Aral from the Caspian. The southern extremi- 
ty of the Oust Ourt, which the natives call Tchink, presents a most 
extraordinary aspect, bearing a singular resemblance to a terrace of 
steep rocks 500 feet above the plain, and so difficult of access in most 
parts that it would be extremely dangerous to attempt a descent. At 
the foot of this terrace are to be found several springs of soft water. 
The Khirgis affirm that the heat southward of Tchink is intolerable 
during the summer months, and yet in their own district the thermom- 
eter of Reaumur, in the sun, frequently marks 50, and 34 in the shade. 
The cold in Khiva during the winter months, can be judged of but by 
analogy. The Aral, during the cold season, is generally frozen, and 
the thermometer of Reaumur on the Oust Ourt frequently marks 30 
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112 KHIVA—IN CENTRAL ASIA. 


below the freezing point. In short, Khiva would be without towns 
and cultivated lands were it not crossed on its southern extremity by 
the Amon Deria, (the Oxus,) which has been separated by some convul- 
sion of nature from the Caspian, into which it emptied itself formerly, 
and rendered tributary to the Aral. The banks of this river, which 
are very fertile, are cultivated by a subjugate ‘ tribe, (the Tadjiks,) and 
by those who have been reduced to slavery by the tribes, and supply 
with necessaries several commercial towns situated on one of the main 
roads from Bokhara to Europe. Urqhendj, the largest of these towns, 
is said to contain 12,000 inhabitauts, consisting of Bokharians, Aff- 
ghans, Indians, and Armenians. Therefore, were the Russians to take 
possession of the Oxus, and the towns in the vicinity, it would produce 
but little effect upon the warlike inhabitants of the desert, whom Alex- 
ander Burnes estimates at about 200,000, scattered over a territory of 
at least 1,200 square leagues. The numerous tribes into which the 
inhabitants are divided, live generally on the produce of their flocks 
and by pillage. The Turcomans, however, should be excepted from 
this accusation. In their wars with the Khirgis, whom they consider 
as infidels for having acknowledged the sovereignty of Russia, they 

frequently invade the country of their enemies, and carry off not only 
the flocks and herds which they encounter, but ‘all the men and women 
they can seize, and detain those unfortunates as slaves, to sell them to 
the inhabitants of Bokhara and Persia, in spite of the treaties conclud- 
ed between the governments of those countries and Russia to prevent 
the sale of Russian subjects. The Russians are even less exposed to 
these hostile incursions than the Persians, who are hated by the Tur- 
comans, who consider them as heretics and burn their villages and 
carry off their inhabitants with the most extraordinary rapidity and 
audacity. During a few years previous to the establishment of the 
Kadjar dynasty on the throne of Persia, these intrepid warriors fre- 
quently carried terror and desolation to the environs of Ispahan. It 
must be acknowledged that in these adventurous pillaging expeditions 
they are wonderfully assisted by a race of horses, renowned for their 
speed, and supporting fatigue, hunger, and thirst, to a most astonishing 
degree. Burnes asserts that these horses have frequently conveyed 
their riders, supplied with provisions for themselves and beasts, ‘the 
distance of 600 miles in six days. 

It is against this nation that Russia has just declared war, perhaps not 
without some well-grounded motives ; but, as these motives have so 
long lain dormant, it is but natural to suppose that the present military 
expedition is not undertaken without some political intention. May it 
not be to counterbalance in some measure the influence England has 
just obtained by the triumphant entrance of her troops into Caubul ; 
and the defeat of the tribes of Khiva, which are generally so much 
dreaded, would inevitably raise the Russian name greatly in the eyes 
of the Persians and Bokharians. But here it is but natural to ask, 
whether Russia can really make war against these tribes? When M. 
Mouravief was sent in 1819 on a mission to the Khan of Khiva, he 
landed on the banks of the Caspian, at the head of 1500 men, and on 
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his return he had barely a quarter of that number remaining, owing to 
the hardships and privations it had to encounter on the way. This 
road is therefore impracticable, and it appears that the Russian expe- 
dition is to follow another. It is, however, necessary to add, that the 
moment chosen for this expedition is not one at all likely to contribute 
to its success. 


Cuartes Extwoop; or the Infidel converted. By O. A. Brownson, 
Boston—1840—Little & Brown. pp. 262. 


The custom of introducing serious argument into fictitious composi- 
tion has prevailed, of late years, to a greater extent than ever. It was 
reserved for the present generation to see the abstruse theories of politi- 
cal economy presented in some twenty or thirty children’s story-books, 
and the elements of natural philosophy explained in a similar way. Mr. 
Brownson, in the work before us, has gone a step farther. ‘It has the 
air,” he says, ‘‘ of being a work of fiction; but it has been written in 
an earnest spirit for a serious purpose ;” and he adds, elsewere, “ that 
it deals with some of the weightiest problems of philosophy and the- 
ology.” 

The reasons which he gives for assuming this form of discussion, 
are certainly cogent; he has not the patience, if the ability, he says, 
to prepare a regular treatise on the subject, and if he had, nobody 
would read it. The latter of these, especially, we are willing to admit 
in its full force, and the only objection which we would make to this 
peculiar style, in a work of this nature, is briefly this ;—The author, 
who is arguing a favorite point, through the medium of a fictitious 
narrative, as he has himself to state the opposing arguments, will 
almost invariably give them without their full force, and the success of 
his reasoning, therefore, deserves little more praise than that of the 
inveterate whist player, who, when unable to procure any companions, 
deals and plays for himself all the hands requisite in the game, 

Mr. Brownson’s plan exposed him particularly to this fault. He 
brings before us an infidel, Charles Elwood, who tells his own story, 
beginning with the discassion conducted between himself and two 
clergymen, who attempted to re-convert him, by adducing the argu- 
ments from nature, and the historical ones in support of the authentic- 
ity of revelation. These the young infidel refutes, He afterwards 
falls in with another clergyman, of more enlightened views, who ad- 
dresses to him that argument which Dr. Clarke originally carried out, 
and which has lately been dwelt upon by the continental philosophers, 
which, from the existence in man’s mind of the idea of the infinite, 
proves the necessary existence of something real corresponding to it; 
which something, the argument shows, must have the attributes which 
we ascribe to God. This course of reasoning having thus established 
him in the belief of the existence of a God, by giving him: a more 
rational, not to say a more extravagant view of christianity, than he 
10* 
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before entertained, recalls him to the belief in the religion, its founder, 
and its histories. 

In all these arguments, it appears to us, the opposition made to that 
which is intended to convince the reader, is too weak. Especially in 
those with which the work commences, the success of the hero re- 
minds us of the prowess of the valiant bonnet maker, in one of Scott’s 
novels, who was always unconquered while he confined his attacks to 
a wooden Saracen which he had set up in his own garden; and we 
are inclined to fear for him, also, what we afterw ards find, that when 
opposed to combatants who have a will of their own, the contest may 
have a different result. If Mr. Brownson ever met, (as his preface 
would lead us to suppose,) clergymen, who opposed to his arguments 
such reasoning as he has put into the mouths of Mr. Smith and Mr. 
Wilson, his experience must have been wider and sails than what 
we could otherwise have belie ‘ved, or what many men would be able 
to claim. Indeed the very tenor of his book, but apparently without 
design, admits this, or shows that one of the unsuccessful clergymen 
had not the same power of mind as his successful brother, for, although 
they appear to be, and probably were introduced, only with a view to 
comparing the force of the different lines of argument ‘which they use, 
in one instance at least, the same point arises in the arguments of 
each, and a question put by the infidel to the first, which so far puzzles 
him, that his only answer is a ridiculously circumlocutory evasion, is 
satisfactorily settled by the other. We would request the reader who 
is curious on this point, to compare the first two pages of the eighth 
chapter with certain passages in the twenty-first. 

The fault in the first arguments of the infidel then appears to be, that 
they are altogether on one side. They resemble the sketch of an ar- 
gument drawn up by a debater, before the contest itself has exhibited 
the strong points of his adve ‘rsary, rather than an accurate report of the 
discussion. With the remaining argument which is adduced, respect- 
ing the existence of a God, we have less to say. We are much sur- 
prised that Mr. Brownson should introduce it as he does, as that which 
converts an infidel who had been confirmed in his disbelief by a dif- 
ferent course of reasoning. It has been said of this argument, and we 
had always supposed correctly, that, although faultless in itself, as an 
example of ratiocination, it never convinced any one; in precisely the 
same way that no one ever doubted the existence of an external world, 
or of cause and effect, because he could not logically prove it. From 
this work of Mr. Brownson’s, it would appear that on his mind its 
effect was more powerful: we should fear that generally it would be 
adduced with less success. 

The remainder of the work, as we have hinted, is taken up by the 
story of the young infidel, and by the developement of the views of the 
clergy man who converts him, which the author seems to state as his 
own, on the subjects most in discussion at the present time, respecting 
christianity and the christian church. It would be foreign to our in- 
tention to write a critique on these. Every one who reads them will 
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robably find much with which he will concur, much which willstartle 
eg and much which he will disapprove, but he cannot but ac- 
knowledge that the volume exhibits a good deal of strength of mind 
and power of thought and expression. 


CHRONOLOGY. 


March 24. The debate was commenc- 
ed in the French Chamber of Deputies, 
on the bill granting one million of francs, 
for secret service. The question of pass- 
ing this bill being made a question of con- 


fidence in the new ministry, the result of 


the debate was looked to with some anx- 
iety. The debate was opened by M. 
Thiers, the President of the Council, 


who entered into an explanation of 


the situation of parties, and of the min- 
istry. The debate was continued on 
three successive days. On taking the 
question, a metion to reduce the appro- 
priation to 900,000 francs, was negatived 
by a vote of 158 to 261, and the bill was 
passed by a vote of 246 to 160. So strong 
a vote in favor of the ministry was entire- 
ly unexpected. This result appears to 
have been produced by the votes of a 
portion of the conservative party, who 
were influenced by the assurances of M. 
Jaubert of the disposition of the ministry, 
and the declaration of M. Thiers of his 
opposition to electoral reform. Notwith- 
standing these declarations the ministry 
was supported unanimously by the left. 

March 26. A vote was taken in the 
British House of Commons after a debate 
on two successive days, on a bill brought 
forward by Lord Stanley, for a more ef- 
fective system of registration of votes in 
Ireland. This bill was opposed by min- 
isters, but it was carried by a vote of 250 
to 234, being a majority of 16 against the 
ministry. 

April7. Died at Washington, the 
Hon. Thaddeus Betts, Senator from Con- 
necticut, of nervous fever, of which he 
had been ill for several weeks. He had 
been but a short time a member of the 
national legislature, but he had establish- 
ed in his own state a reputation for tal- 
ents and estimable moral qualities. 

April 7. Died at his residence, in Ab- 
botville District, S. Carolina, his Excel- 
lency Patrick Noble, Governor of the 
State. He was a lawyer by profession, 
and long a prominent member of the 
State Legislature. In 1818 he was chosen 


which office he administered by repeated 
re-elections, till 1823, when he left the 
legislature for atime. In 1833 he was 
again chosen Speaker of the House; 
in 1836 he was elected to the State 
Senate, and on the first day of his first 
appearance in that office was chosen 
Speaker. In Dec. 1838, by the concur- 
rence of all parties, he was chosen Gov- 
ernor of the State, (succeeding Gov. 
Butler.) He was aman of amiable and 
irreproachable character, sound judgment 
and high intelligence, and filled the Ex- 
ecutive office with grace and dignity. 
He was about 50 years of age at the time 
of his death. 

April 7. It became known at Rich- 
mond, Va., that Wm. B. Dabney, the 
First Teller of the Bank of Virginia, had 
absconded, having committed a most 
stupendous fraud upon the bank. It was 
at first rumored that the defalcation in 
his account was 30 or 40,000 dollars, but 
it was ascertained, on investigation, to 
amount to about 550,000. Itis supposed 
that this amount was chiefly squandered 


in fraudulent advances on the checks of 


persons who had no funds im the bank, 
and who having been engaged in unsuc- 
cessful speculations, were unable to re- 
pay. The loss does not affect the sol- 
vency of the bank, but it absorbs ite 


| profits for a long period. 


April 12. Died at Philadelphia, after 
an illness of several months, Francis An- 
thony Chevalier de Gerstner, of Vienna 
He was born at Pragme, in Bohemia, 
April 17, 1796, and was educated under 
the immediate superintendence of his 
father, who was a distinguished mathe- 
matician, and the founder of the Polytech- 
nic School at Prague. When 21 years of 
age, he was appointed professor of Prac- 


| tical Geometry in the Polytechnic Schoo) 


of Vienna, which place he filled for six 
years. He afterwards published an elab- 


| orate work on Practical Mechanics, in 


three large quarto volumes, with a great 
number of plates, which obtained an ex- 
tensive circulation, and is a work of 


Speaker of the House of Representatives, | great utility. After visiting England, 
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and obtaining all the information which 
was to be gathered there on the con- 


struction of rail roads, he obtained a 
charter for a rail road from Budweis on 
the Moldau, to Lintz on the Danube; 
and actually commenced the work at his 
own risk. As confidence was inspired, 


| 


| 


in its progress, a company was formed | 


which completed it of a length of 130 
miles. 


} 


This was the first rail road on the | 


continent of Europe, and although infe- | 


rior in its style of execution to rail roads 
of more recent construction, and adapted 


to the use of horse power only, it has | 


proved to be highly advantageous in pro- 
moting the trade of the country through 
which it passes. 
de Gerstner, after having repeatedly vis- 
ited England, and made himself acquaint- 


In 1834 the Chevalier | 


ed with all the facts and improvements | 


in the construction of rail roads, 
Russia, and having informed himself of 
the nature of the country and its resources, 
proposed to the Emperor Nicholas, to es- 
tablish a rail road from Petersburgh to 
Moscow. The project was too great to 
be executed at once, but a portion of it, 
from St. Petersburgh to Zarskoe-selo and 
Pawlowsk was undertaken by a com- 


pany of share-holders, of Russia, Eng- | 


land and Germany, with the imperial 
authorization and patronage, under the 
direction of the Chevalier de Gerstner. 
The imperial grant, which was dated 
March 21, 1836, conceded to the company 
valuable privileges. ‘The work was com- 
menced immediately, and the Chevalier 
proceeded to England for the purchase 
of rail road iron, engines, and carriages, 
for the read. The work was prosecuted 
with such vigor that in September of the 
same year, part of the rails were laid, and 
in 1837, the whole road was opened. It 
was built with some important improve- 
ments on the English roads. It has a 
width of six feet, instead of 564 inches, 
the width of the English and American 
rail roads. 
65 lbs. to a yard in length, and have the 


The rails are of a weight of 


went to | 


top and bottom shaped alike, for the pur- | 


pose of securing the advantage of choos- 
ing the surface which shail be placed up- 
permost, in case one of them should be 
injured, and of obtaining a more perfect 
evenness of surface between two contig- 
uous rails at the joints, by placing that 


side uppermost which on trial is found to | 


make the best joint. The rail road is so 
constructed, for the advantage of thorough 
draining, and of sweeping off the snow, 
as to be wholly on an embankment, the 
average height of which is 104 feet. The 
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embankment is covered by a bed of stone 
rublish and ballast, 7 feet wide and 15 
inches deep, on which are placed the 
cross sleepers, to which the chairs are at- 
tached, and which are 104 feet long, and 
14 inches wide. The bridges are built of 
wood. The locomotives have six wheels, 
and the driving wheels are of six feet 
diameter. The length of the rail road, 
from St. Petersburgh to Zarskoe-selo, is 
16 English miles, and to Pawlowsk, 24 
miles further. The medium rise is 1 in 
}028, and 16 miles of the road are straight. 
This work was considered by the Cheva- 
lier de Gerstner as but the commence- 
ment of a rail road from St. Petersburgh 
to Moscow. In 1838, the Chevalier vis- 
ited this country, where he arrived in 
November. He visited and examined all 
the public works, and particularly the 
rail roads, in every part of the country. 
He was received every where with the 
attention due to his great intelligence 
and worth. The information collected by 
him in relation to these works was most 
minute and copious, and it was under- 
stood that he was laboriously engaged in 
the preparation of a work, based on these 
materials, for publication. A work com- 
piled with so much care, by a man of his 
experience, judgment and accuracy, 
would have been of immense value, and 
it is greatly to be regretted that he was 
not enabled to complete it. It is under- 
stood that the first part of it was nearly 
ready for the press, when his illness ar- 
rested its progress. His memory will be 
respectfully cherished by many friends 
with whom he formed an acquaintance 
during his journeysin the United States. 

April 13. In consequence of the heavy 
rain of the preceding night, the water of 
the stream in Johnston, R. I.,on which is 
situated the factory at Siminonsville, was 
so much swelled that the embankment 
of the upper factory reservoir suddenly 
gave way early this morning. The break 
was very sudden and the water from this 
reservoir, which was about half a mile 
aove the village, rushed on with such im- 
petuosity as to carry away the second dam. 
‘These bodies of water poured on, at the 
depth of at least fifteen feet, and swept 
through the valley with resistless force. 
The factory, two dwelling houses, a store 
and gristmill were carried away. The 
break in the reservoir was so sudden and 
unexpected that of twenty-seven persons 
in the buildings at the time, nine only 
were saved. So great a loss of life from 
such a cause, is as unusual as it is mel- 
ancholy. 














CHRONOLOGY. 


April 14. The charter election in the 
city of New York took place. After an 
animated contest, Isaac L. Varian, the 
administration candidate, was re-elected 
by a plurality of 1621 votes over his op- 
ponent, Mr. Phenix. The whole num- 
ber of votes given, was 40,896, of which 
there were, for Varian 21,242, Phenix 
19,621 , scattering 35. 

April 15. The general election for the 
choice of Governor, Lieut. Governor, 
Senators and Representatives, took place 
in Rhode Island. The Whig ticket pre- 
vailed throughout, by a majority of about 
1300 votes. Samuel Ward King was 
chosen Governor. Mr. Carpenter was 
the opposing candidate. 

April 15. ‘The opening of the Wil- 
mington and Roanoke rail road, in North 
Carolina, 161 miles in length, was cele- 
brated at Wilmington. Near 600 per- 
sons, assembled from various parts of the 
Carolinas and Virginia, participated in 
the festivities of the joyous occasion. 
The journey may now be made, over this 
road and the rail roads in Virginia, from 
Petersburgh or Norfolk, to Wilmington, 
inaday. In another day, the journey is 
accomplished, by steamboat, trom Wil- 
mington to Charleston, S. C. 

April 16. A report was made to the 
legislature of New York, furnishing in- 
formation relative to the business, re- 
ceipts, expenditures, and profits of the 
principal rail roads in the state. The 
following summary exhibits some of the 
leading results of the operations of the 
respective roads, in the year 1839. The 
Auburn and Syracuse rail road was in 

7 months; the Syracuse 


operation but 7 
and Utica,6 months; the Ithaea and Os- 


wego, 84 months, andthe Hudson 6 
months. 
= 1 lRee'ts |Expen-| Net 
RAIL ROADS. eS | | Dolls, | *°* Profits 
25) “* | Dolls. | Dolls. 


Utica and Schenec. 7 


® (393,541 | 169,821 223.720 
Tonawanda, - - - 


26 O00 


Long Island, - - - | 27 | 56,482) 50,727) 5755 
Auburn and Syracuse,| 264) 43,400 17,500 25,900 
Syracuse and Utica, | 58 (125,624 34 678 Y0.856 
Ithaca and Oswego, | 283, 24.244 13,958 10,646 
Hudson and Berkshire,| 33 | 36,465 15,126 21.340 
Mohawk and Hudson,) 16 (155,532, 97,253 58.979 


Lockport and Niagura,| 24}, 20,588) 13.412 7,167 
Buffalo and Niagara, | 22 | 33,199! 17,000 16,190 
Ilarlem, - - - - & | 99,784 *r6,968 12.216 

* This does not include the $17,590 annual in- 
terest on their debt of $250.000, 

April 16. The two branches of the Le- 
gislature of Pennsylvania having resoly- 
ed to close the session on this day, passed 
bills making appropriations for the pay- 
ment of certain debts, including the in- 





jects. 
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terest to fall due on the funded debt of 
the state, and expenditures to be incur- 
red on the public works; but the two 
Houses disagreed in regard to the extent 
of appropriations to be made. The House 
of Representatives were desirous of pro- 
viding for continuing the works on the 
main lines of canals, and of aiding certain 
rail roads; and the Senate of suspending 
most of the works, and providing merely 
for the payment of debts. In conse- 
quence of this disagreement, the bills 
passed by one House were rejected by 
the other. The usual methods of effect- 
ing a compromise failed, and the two 
Houses were about to adjourn without 
making provision for any of these ob- 
Late in the evening, Goy. Porter 
issued his proclamation, summoning the 
members of the two branches of the Le- 
gislature to meet in special session on the 


following day. The two houses ac- 
cordingly met on the 17th, organized 


anew, and adjourned to meet again on 
the 12th of May. 

April 17. A disastrous conflagration 
took place this night at Kingston, Upper 
Canada, during a violent gale of wind. 
All the large warehouses, besides most of 
the principal places of business were de- 
stroyed, together with an immense a- 
mount of property, and one or two small 
vessels. The loss was estimated at more 
than $500,000 dollars. Several persons 
were ‘injured and one man was killed. 
The fire was thought to have been com- 
municated from sparks froma steamboat. 

April 17. Governor Morton issued his 
Proclamation, announcing the ratification 
and adoption by the people of Massachu- 
setts, of the following article of amend- 
ment of the Constitution, and publishing 
the same as having become a part of the 
Constitution of Massachusetts. 

“ARTICLE OF AMENDMENT. 

“A Census of the inhabitants of each 
City and Town, on the first day of May, 
shall be taken, and returned into the Sec- 
retary's office, on or before the last day 
of June, of the year one thousand eight 
hundred and forty, and of every tenth 
year thereafter, whiek Census shall de- 
termine the apportionment of Senators 
und Representatives for the term of ten 
vears. 

" «The several Senatorial districts now 
existing, shall be permanent. The Sen- 
ate shall consist of forty members ; and in 
the year one thousand eight hundred and 
forty, and every tenth year the reafter. the 
Governor and Council shall assign the 
number of Senators to be chosen in each 
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District, according to the number of in- 
habitants in the same. But, in all cases, 
at least one Senator shall be assigned to 
each District. 


“ The members of the House of Repre- | 


sentatives shall be apportioned in the 
following manner: Every Town or City 
containing twelve hundred inhabitants, 
may elect one Representative ; and two 
thousand four hundred inhabitants shall 
be the mean increasing number which 
shall entitle it to an additional Represen- 
tative. 

“Every town containing less than 
twelve hundred inhabitants, shall be en- 
titled to elect a Representative as many 
times, within ten years, as the number 
one hundred and sixty is contained in the 
number of the inhabitants of said Town. 

“Such Towns may also elect one Re- 
presentative for the year in which the 
valuation of estates within the Common- 
wealth shall be settled. 

‘Any two or more 


of the several 


Towns may, by consent of a majority of 


the legal voters present at a legal meet- 
ing, in each of said Towns respectively, 
called for that purpose, and held before 
the first day of August, in the year one 
thousand eight hundred and forty, and 
every tenth year thereafter, form them- 
selves into a Representative District, to 
continue for the term of ten years; and 
such District shall have all the rights, in 
regard to representation, which would 
belong to a Town containing the same 
number of inhabitants. 

“The number of inhabitants which 
shall entitle a ‘Town to elect one Repre- 
sentative, and the mean increasing num- 
ber which shall entitle a Town or City to 
elect more than one, and also the number 
by which the population of Towns, not 
entitled to a Representative every year, 
is to be divided, shall be increased respec- 
tively, by one tenth of the numbers above 
mentioned, whenever the population of 
the Commonwealth shall have increased 
to seven hundred and seventy thousand, 
and for every additional increase of sev- 
enty thousand inhabitants, the same ad- 
dition of one-tenth shall be made, respec- 
tively, to the said numbers above men- 
tioned 

“In the year of each decennial Census 
the Governor and Council shall, before 
the first day of September, apportion the 
number of Representatives which each 
City, Town, and Representative District 
is entitled to elect, and ascertain how 
many years, within ten years, any Town 
may elect a Representative, which is not 


| 


| 


| bly were to be chosen 
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entitled to elect one every year; and the 
Governor shall cause the same to be pub- 
lished forthwith. 

“Nine Counsellors shall be annually 
chosen from among the people at large, 
on the first Wednesday of January, or as 
soon thereafter as may be, by the joint 
ballot of the Senators and Representatives 
assembled in one room, who shall, as soon 
as may be, in like manner, fill up any 
vacancies that may happen in the Coun- 
cil, by death, resignation, or otherwise. 
No person shall be elected a Counsellor, 
who has not been an inhabitant of this 
Commonwealth for the term of five years 
immediately preceding his election; and 
not more than one Counsellor shall be 
chosen from any one Senatorial District 
in the Commonwealth. 

“ No possession of a freehold or of any 
other estate shall be required as a qualifi- 
cation for holding a seat in either branch 
of the General Court, or in the Executive 
Council.” 

April 23. The general election in Vir- 
ginia for the choice of members of the 
Legislature, was held throughout the 
state of Virginia. Eight Senators, and 
the whole of the delegates to the assem- 
There was an 
animated contest throughout a large por- 
tion of the counties. The result was a 
small increase in the whig majority of 
the delegates, and a gain of three whigs 
in the Senate. 

April 25. Information was received 
at New York, that two Missionaries, 
Messrs. Williams and Harris, sent out by 
the London Missionary Society, while on 
a visit to the New Hebrides islands, 
were killed by the natives of Ewomango, 
one of that group, and eaten, in Novem- 
ber last. Another gentleman, not a Mis- 
sionary, was with them at the time and 
escaped with difficulty, on whose author- 
ity the distressing intelligence is report- 
ed. 

April 26. Died, at Boston, Rev. John 
Thornton Kirkland, D. D., L. L. D., for- 
merly Pastor of the New South Church 
in Boston, and subsequently President of 
Harvard University. He was for many 
years one of the brightest ornaments of 
the clerical profession,being distinguished 
as a preacher, and as ascholar, as well as 
for his sound sense, his amiable manners, 
his unbounded benevolence, and his de- 
votion to the service of his fellow men. 
Few men among us have done so much 
in aid of the cause of religion and Jearn- 
ing as he, during the period of his active 
labors. The effects of a paralysis obliged 
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ublic duties, but he has been able to enjoy 
himeelf in travelling, and in the society 
of his friends until a few recent months. 
He was settled as Pastor of the Church 
above named, in 1794, and was removed 
from that station to be placed at the head 
of the University,in 1810. He filled this 
important office with eminent success, for 
a period of more than seventeen years, 
and retired from itin 1817. On the news 
of his decease, a spontaneous meeting of 
a large number of gentlemen, who were 
members of the University during the 
period of his administration, was held in 
Boston, for the purpose of agreeing in 
some expression of their sense of his ser- 
vices and worth, and their respect for his 
memory. 

The Hon. E. Everett was invited to pre- 
side, and the purpose of the meeting was 
stated by Rev. Dr. Palfrey. In the course 
of his remarks, he alluded to the character 

and services of the deceased in the fol- 
lowing terms. 

** The Rev. Dr. Kirkland, our revered 
and beloved master, de parte -d this life yes- 
terday morning, at six o'clock. Had this 
annunciation been made thirteen years 
ago, scarcely could intelligence of the 
death of any other distinguished citizen 
have sent such a shock through this com- 
munity. Down to that time he had de- 
voted to its service the unimpaired ener- 
gies of a mind of rare endowments and 
culture, in two important walks of public 
action ; being in early life minister of one 
of the principal churches of Boston, and 
afterwards head of the oldest literary in- 
stitution of the country. In the former 
office, his instructions from the sacred 
desk, acceptable and profitable to all, 
were especially prized by the best in- 
structed minds; and into the more pri- 
vate walks of pastoral duty, along with 
the salutary influences of the holy faith 
which he taught, he carried those of a 
calm and penetrating wisdom, and of a 
heart overflowing with all good affections. 
His rank here was with the most emi- 
nent, among the constant and serviceable 
friends of good principles, good learning, 
and good men. Mingling his beneficent 
light with those of a constellation of wor- 
thies now departed, he was the intimate 
und equal associate of Cabot and Parsons, 


of Gore and Lowell, of Ames and Buck- | 
The affluence of his knowledge, 


minster. 
his sparkling and instructive wit, and 
his sagacious and benignant philosophy, 
made him the delight of the social circles 
in which he moved. Some of the more 


him to withdraw some years since from | 
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elaborate productions of his pen, durin 
this period, will continue to be cna 
among the gems of our American litera- 
ture. 

‘“‘ From the parochial ministry, at a very 
early age, he was called to the Presiden- 
cy of Harvard College; a post always of 
high distinction, and at that period, when 
the institutions of this class were less 
numerous, of greater relative considera- 
tion than at present. Rarely has there 
been witnessed among us an enthusiasm 
like that which greeted his accession to 
the presidential chair. Without entering 
into questions touching particular meas- 
ures of his eighteen years’ administration 
of the University, I allude only to what 
is notorious, when I say that at no time 
during its history has the concourse of 
students to it been so great, and that at 

previous time had the confidence felt 
in its management been evinced, by so lib- 
eral an increase of public and private ben- 
elactions. 

“ The President assembled around him 
at Cambridge, in the places of instruc- 
tion, a brilliant company of the able and 
accomplished men of the day, himself 
among them facile princeps. Of what the 
public may have owed him for his suc- 
cess in training the minds trusted to his 
care, it is for others, and not for us to 
speak. But it is for us to speak, and 
there is not one of us but speaks from the 
depths of his heart, of that uniform pa- 
rental friendliness which has made our 
relation to him to be such a bright spot 
in the memory of early life. It was his, 
in a singular degree, to unite the dignity 
that enforces respect and submission with 
the courtesy that makes obedience easy, 
and to tempe r the strictness of discipline 
with a winning suavity and grace. His 
smile was a benediction, and his look of 
disappointment the most effectual rebuke. 
No man better knew how to abash vain 
pretension, and make petulance and folly 
understand themselves. No man was ever 
more delicately thoughtful of the rights 
of the self-distrustful young mind. od- 
est merit never failed to find in him a 
patronizing, and more than this, a sym 
pathizing and cheering friend.” 


On the motion of Dr. Palfrey, a Com- 
mittee was appointed, to which the Chair- 
man of the meeting was added as Chair- 
man, who, after a short recess, reported 
the following resolutions, and they were 
unanimously adopted. 


Whereas it has pleased divine Provi- 
dence to remove from this life the Rever- 


— 
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end John Thornton Kirkland, formerly 
President of Harvard University, the fol- 
lowing resolutions are unanimously 
adopted :— 

1. Resolved, by the Alumni of Har- 
vard University here present, that, while 
they bow with submission to the will of 
the Sovereign Disposer, who, in his own 
good time, has been pleased to call their 
late beloved and revered president from 
the sufferings and imperfections of this 
life, as we humbly trust to a higher and 
happier state of being, they entertain the 
most grateful recollection of the faithful 
and the affectionate friend and guide of 
their youth ; that they recal, with a mel- 
ancholy satisfaction, the time when they 
enjoyed the benefit of his counsels, dis- 
pensed with that christian benignity, 
which gave the power of persuasion even 
to the voice of merited rebuke; that they 
shall never forget the numberless acts of 
parental kindness received at his hands; 
and that, however long the period since 
a portion of them ceased to be the objects 
of his care, the feelings of filial veneration, 
awakened in their hearts in the morning 
of life, exist in undiminished strength. — 

2. Resolved, That these sentiments of 
respect and gratitude for our late Presi- 
dent are not only entertained by those of 
his former pupils, who on a very short 
notice are assembled this evening, but 
are shared, they confidently believe, by 
the great body of their fellow-students, 
throughout the country, in whom the 
tidings of his decease will excite emo- 
tions not less tender, deep, and sincere 
than in us. 

3. Resolved, That, in addition to the 
loss which they have sustained in the 
decease of their late beloved and respect- 
ed President, the Alumni of the Univer- 
sity, in common with their fellow citi- 
zens at large, lament the loss of a dis- 
tinguished member and ornament of 
society, a wise and good man, a learned 
divine, a thoughtful and _ persuasive 
preacher of the Gospel, eloquent in life 
as well as in doctrine, an accomplished 
scholar, an enlightened patmot and an 
unchanging friend ;—from whose heart, 
as from a living fountain, the kind and 
generous affections flowed out in a full 
and constant stream, cheering and re- 
freshing all within the sphere of his influ- 
ence. 

4. Resolved, That our fellow-students 
not present, residing in Boston and the 
vicinity, are invited to join us in attend- 
ing the funeral obsequies of our deceased 
benefactor and friend. 
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5. Resolved, That a respectful assur- 

| ance of the sympathy of the members of 

| this meeting, together with a copy of 
these resolutions, be tendered by the 
chairman and secretary to the family of 
President Kirkland. 

On the following day the funeral was 
celebrated at the New South Church ina 
most appropriate and impressive manner 
by Rev. Mr. Young, in presence of a very 
large assembly. Among those who thus 
assembled to give this testimony of their 
respect and affection, were many who had 
been members of the society of which he 
was the pastor, and a large portion of the 
graduates of the University who reside 
in the vicinity, together with a large 
portion of the most distinguished mem- 
bers of the community. z 

May 5. Since the article in the fore- 
going pages, on the affairs of China, went 
to press, later intelligence from Canton 
to Feb. 7, has been received. There had 
been recently no material change in the 
state of the controversy. The importa- 
tion of British goods of every kind, into 
Chinese ports, was strictly prohibited, 
whether in native or foreign ships. 

Accounts from Calcutta to Feb. 19, are 
received, at which date the Governor 
General, Lord Auckland, was actively 
engaged in completing the preparations 
for the expedition against China. A 
force of 10,000 men was to be ready to 
proceed to China on the Ist of May. Its 
immediate destination was supposed to 

| be the Island of Formosa, Tywan, or 
Tai-ouan. It was to be under the com- 
| mand of Lieut. Gen. Sir R. Arbuthnot. 
| The Island of Formosa is situated about 
450 miles east of Canton, and 100 from 
the main land, and is 2)0 miles in length. 
The British Government has issued an 
order in council, which may be regarded 
as a declaration of war. It announces 
that orders have been given that satisfac- 
tion shall be demanded from the Chinese 
government, for the late injurious pro- 
cvedings of certain officers of the En.pe- 
ror towards British officers and subjects ; 
and that with a view to obtaining such 
reparation, ships, vessels, and cargoes 
belonging to the Emperor of China and 
his subjects shall be held in custody. 
This order was laid before parliament 
on the 14th of April. There was a de- 
bate in the House of Commons on the 7th 
of April, on the affairs of China, upon a 
motion of Sir J. Graham, to censure the 
course pursued by Ministers, which mo- 
tion was lost by a majority of 9 votes, 











viz: 262 to 271. 





